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ITALIAN CYPRESS 
This beautiful tree is a native of Europe and Asia. It is a tall, 
very slender, tapering tree, with branches lying close to the 
stem. Often used to line a driveway or enhance a vista, it is 
most adaptable for landscape work. (Photograph by courtesy of 
the California Nursery Company.) 
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TREES HERE DOING A DOUBLE SERVICE 


These trees not only hid advancing French and American troops from enemy flying machine observers, but provided lumber for such dugouts as 
are seen. Comparatively heavy timber covered with earth provided fairly good protection from the enemy shells and forests and woodlands were 
always shelled because they were used to conceal troops. 








CANADIANS G ‘TING OUT HEAVY TIMBER 


Heavy timber such as shown in this photograph was used for piling, bridge building, canal repair work, etc., by the Allies, while the Germans 
cut quantities of it to roof dugouts. These heavy timbers covered with several feet of earth made the dugouts safe from even the heaviest shells. 
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HUWOOUVNAVOVONULURIVATA ERATE 


FRENCH FORESTS FOR OUR ARMY 


BY PERCIVAL SHELDON RIDSDALE 


EDITOR OF AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE 


This is the second of a series of articles on the effect of the Great War on the forests of Europe, articles based on information 
secured during a tour of Great Britain, France, and Belgium in December, 1918, and January and February, 1919, taken for the purpose 
of investigating war-time forest losses and of ascertaining how best America can aid in restoring the forests of our Allies —Ebuiror. 


Tours, FRANCE, January 30, 1919. 

K;RIE is the headquarters of the 20th Regiment of 

engineers composed of lumbermen and foresters, 

the largest regiment in the world, and the organi- 
ation upon which the American [Expeditionary Force 
depended for its lumber for war needs and for its fuel 
wood. Here, since the organization was completed by 
the merging of the two 


Magazine, not so much in the effort to give a detailed 
account of the accomplishments of the regiment, which 
will come in later articles, as to convey to them out- 
standing facts which should be of the most general 
interest. 
First then the feature which attracts attention at once, 
the fact that it is the largest regiment in the world: 
The regiment is com- 





battalions of the 1oth 


Kegiment, mostly fores- 


posed of 49 companies 


try troops, with the 2oth 
Regiment, mostly lum- 
bermen, Col. James A. 
Woodruff, a West Point- 
er and regular army of- 
ficer, has been in com- 
mand, with Lieut.-Col. 
W. B. Greeley, of the 
United States Forest 
Service and a director 
of the American Fores- 
try .\ssociation, assisting 
him in directing the 
operations. 

Tours, being the head- 
quarters for the S. O.S., 
—the Service of Sup- 


ply—for the A. E. F., 





FRENCH FOREST LOSSES of approximately 250 


$800,000,000 is the general estimate of the war losses 
and loss in reproduction value of the destroyed forests 
of France. It is estimated that 16,960,000,000 board feet 
of saw timber have been felled in the French forests since 
the war started. Nine-tenths of this timber was used for 
military purposes. In addition, military operations have 
destroyed 2,544,000,000 board feet, whiie the Germans 
confiscated 2,968,000,000 board feet. The total estimated 
drain on the French forests is, therefore, some 22,472,- 
000,000 board feet. It would take France fully one hun- 
dred years to fully recuperate from these forest losses, 
for the productive capacity of the French forests has 
been reduced about 424,000,000 board feet a year over 
a very long period. Devastated forests in France cannot 
be put to agricultural uses because the soil is of such a 
quality that under French economic conditions the forest 
crop is the most profitable one that will grow upon land 
assigned for forest production. 








men each, divided into 
14 battalions and having 
connected with it 36 En- 
gineer Service Com- 
panies or labor troops. 
The regiment originally 
was organized to contain 
48 companies, but the 
49th was added in 
France, being composed 
of members of the New 
England Saw Mill Unit 
who had spent almost 
two years in cutting 
in the Scotch forests. 
Three officers and 90 
men of this Saw Mill 
Unit volunteered as a 


and being the concentration station for the supplies which 
are landed at Bordeaux, St. Nazaire and Brest, became 
the natural place to locate the directing forces of the 
2oth Regiment which supplied the troops with so much 
of the material which they needed in railroad, camp and 
trench construction. 

Here it was possible not only to secure information 
regarding the work of the regiment but also, by auto- 
mobile to visit some of the lumber camps to see the con- 
ditions under which the boys worked. The information 
received, the impressions secured, the conditions exper- 
ienced I pass on to the readers of AMERICAN FORESTRY 


nucleus of the 49th Company of the 20th Regiment and 
the full complement of the company was secured by get- 
ting men from other organizations. 

The chief forest cutting of the regiment was in the 
Vosges section with Epinal as the headquarters of the 
operating companies. The forests there were chiefly of 
Scotch pine, fir and spruce. At Eclaron was the largest 
single installation, a mill capable of shipping, as it did, 
an average of five thousand ties a day. This mill was 
situated in the forests of Argonne and furnished lumber, 
largely duck boards, bridge timbers, piles and poles, etc., 
for the 1st and 2nd Armies. Colonel C. S. Chapman, 
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with headquarters at Neufchatel had entire control of 
this advanced section and of all the operations in the 
departments of the Vosges, Doubs, Cote d’Or and Aube, 
so that his work consisted of supplying all the requisitions 
in the zone of active operations for the A. E. F. 

The Eclaron mills were situated near some big ammu- 
nition dumps and as the plant was run all day and all 
night, being electrically lighted, it made a very good 
target for the German bombers. The mills were bombed 
several times but none of the workers were injured nor 
was much damage done, and finally a real American trick 
resulted in so misleading the German bombers that the 
danger was entirely overcome. This trick was devised by 
Major Spencer 
who, realizing 
that the elec- 
trically lighted 
mill was a 
bright target 
for the Ger- 
man ener: 
ranelectric 
wires into the 
heavy woods 
for a distance 
of one-third of 
a mile from 
the mill and in- 
stalled a num- 
ber of electric 
lights on the 
trees. When- 
ever an alarm 
of an air raid 
came, the 
lights of the 
mill were ex- 
tinguished and 
the lights 
among the 
trees one-third 
of a mile from 
the mill were 
lighted by 
switching on 
the current and 
were kept blaz- 
ing while the 
Germans wasted bombs on them and inflicted damage 


allied armies. 


only on some of the trees. 

Other mills up along the fighting front were also 
bombed frequently, but without serious damage. 

The amount of wood required by an army for fuel, in 
winter especially, is not appreciated by the civilian. For 
instance, at the time the armistice was signed, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel A. S. Peck, assisted by Major R. J. Stuart, 
Captain Donald Bruce, Captain Joseph Kittridge, Jr., 
some twenty lieutenants and twenty sergeants of the 2oth 
had charge of 10,000 quartermaster troops, all colored, 





WEAVING SUPPORTS FOR SIDES OF TRENCHES 


This photograph shows the manner in which brush and small trees were used to prevent the earth on the 
sides of the trenches caving in. Great quantities of these mats were used by the Germans as well as the 
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cutting fire wood for the 1st and 2nd American Armies, 
at the fighting front, with headquarters at Chaumont. 
These men, cutting hard-wood coppice, and using trans- 
portation on forty and sixty centimeter railroads, by 
wagon truck or any other method of carriage available, 
and working always to get the wood cut as near the 
location of the troops as possible, managed to secure 
and maintain a daily production of about 3,000 cords of 
wood a day. This amount of wood supplied fuel for 
approximately 1,000,000 troops. 

The first mills used by the regiment when its first units 
reached France were French mills, but their daily pro- 
duction was so low that the units changed to American 
built mills as 
soon as possi- 
ble, and within 
a few months 
all of the mills 
in operation 
were using ma- 
chinery sent 
from the Unit- 
ed States. 

At the time 
the armistice 
was signed, the 
regiment had 
eighty-one 
lumber mills in 
operation and 
twelve more 
being installed. 
The average 
value of these 
plants was 
$15,000 apiece 
When I was in 
France the sale 
of these saw 
mills and their 
machinery, 
which were of 
course of no 
further use to 
the American 
Army, was 
somewhat _ re- 
tarded, if not 
wholly prevented by army red tape. As one officer inti- 
mated, Congress is evidently afraid to trust an army 
officer to sell any army material, or so one might be led 
to believe, as the Act regarding the sale of army material 
provides that the sale price shall include not only the 
original cost, but also the cost of installation. As a 
result, many of the lumber mills will probably have to 
be scrapped and sold as scrap, if the officers of the 20th 
Regiment do not manage to get special permission to sell 
them at the best prices they can obtain. 

The men of the regiment with whom I came in contact 
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at the lumber camps were in good health and fine physi- for the evening. Their diet is somewhat larger than that 


cal condition, despite the generally disagreeable weather 
conditions of the winter months, their hard work and the work 


fact that much of 
their labor was per- 
formed in the rain 
and mud. The 
majority of them 
had put on weight, 
which is not sur- 
prising when one 
considers the fact 
that they are un- 
usually well cared 
for, particularly as 
far as their physi- 
cal condition and 
their diet is con- 
cerned. After 
their ten hours of 
hard work each 
day, they return to 
their lumber 
camps, strip off 


their wet and muddy clothing, have hot showers with 
plenty of water and an entire change of dry clothing 
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EFFECT OF SHELL AND RIFLE FIRE 


This was once a standard under coppice forest near Ribercourt and on the route to Lassingy. 
It was practically totally destroyed by the hea firing during a prolonged battle. 


of the men in other units, on account of the very hard 
which they do. I believe the increase in ration 


above other units 
is about seven per 
cent, and some of 
the officers stated 
that a ten or twelve 
per cent increase 
was most desirable. 
At any rate there 
seemed nothing 
lacking in the mid- 
day dinner which |] 
had with Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Gree- 
ley at the camp at 
Chenonceaux, 
where the 29th 
Company, in charge 
of Captain J. H. 
Price, was located. 
Here we had pot- 
roast, cut thick and 


piled high on the platter, rich gravy and plenty of it, 
potatoes, macaroni and tomatoes, canned cherries, con- 

















FOREST CASUALTIES LIKE THESE ARE SEEN ALL ALONG THE FIGHTING FRONT 





Wherever there has been a severe military action in woodlands or forests the trees have suffered much as these have. The scene is near Verdun 


and heavy shell fire swept the woods. 
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densed milk, sugar, butter, and a large thick peach pie, cut 
only twice, making each portion one-quarter of a pie, and 


a real American pie at that. 


men living un- 
der these con- 
ditions that de- 
spite their ten 
hours of hard 
work during 
the day, their 
favorite recre- 
ation at night 
is in some ath- 
letic exercise 
or game. 

At first the 
men were rath- 
er well crowd- 
ed together, a 
few large bar- 
racks being 
erected at a 
camp and usu- 
ally sixty men 
being assigned 
to each __bar- 
rack. Later, 
however, it was 
found that the 
men were bet- 
ter contented 
and kept in 
better health 
by being sepa- 
rated in squad 
tents, or small 
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barracks, with eight men to a squad. 


So husky and vigorous are 














CUTTING AND SHARPENING BARBED WIRE STAKES 


These stakes or poles from five to six feet in length used for supporting barbed wire entanglements were 
cut by the hundred thousand for use not only on the fighting line, but for second and third line defenses. 


greatly facilitated the isolation of ill men. 


This arrangement 


The squad 


tents were boarded to a height of four feet and well 


sodded and 
floored. Each 
had a 


stove, was 


small 


equipped with 
six or eight 
bunks and was 
easy to keep 
warm and dry 
and comfort- 
able. In some 
camps where 
tents were not 
to be had, huts 
were built and 
served the same 
purpose. 
Various 
units of the 
regiment —per- 
formed partic- 
ulariy goo d 
work during 
the September 
drive of the 
Allied 


which 


Armies 
forced 
the Germans 
back so quick- 
ly. During one 
day’s opera- 
tion, the Amer- 


ican fighting 








SMALL POSTS USED FOR WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS 





Many hundreds of thousands of these posts were cut by the contending armies and on them was stretched thousands of miles of barbed wire. 


The line of trenches is indicated by the whitish soil. 


Paris. 


Many miles ox. such trenches formed lines of defense between the German advance and 
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two officers, Captain Harry H. Mac- 
Pherson and Captain Wilford A. 
who were killed by German machine 


Fair, 
gunners on October 5, 1918. These men 
were looking for mill locations in the 
Argonne forests. In some manner the 
Germans got behind the troops in the ad- 
vanced section during the night and the 
next morning as the two officers walked 
through the forests, hidden German ma- 
Mac- 
Pherson fell, badly wounded and Fair 
gallantly ran forward to aid him and 
was killed as he knelt over his dying 
fellow-officer. 
for gallantry. 


chine gunners fired upon them. 





Captain Fair was cited 


First Lieutenant John H. Kelly was 
killed in a motor smash-up. Master 


Engineer George L. Nutter and Sergeant 





A HEAVILY SHELLED ROAD NEAR RIBERCOURT 


Alcott were killed at St. Julien by a rail- 
road train while doing a rush loading job. 


Here the automobile in which the writer toured the battlefront was stuck in a shell hole for The influenza was serious at two or 


six hours \ 
material was scattered in the fields and 
housed several thousand German troops. 

troops captured three rail heads 
and the immediate problem was 
to provide enough ties to con- 
heads with the 


nect these rail 


French railroads nearest to 


them. Thousands of ties were 
needed but by hard work with 
every available man, the Forest 
units assigned to the task of pro- 
viding the ties, secured the de- 
sired number in a remarkably 
short time. 

The 7th Battalion, which was 
placed at the disposal of the 


Krench Government, manufac- 
tured entirely free of cost to the 
I'rench Government, the follow- 
ing quantities of timber: 4,468,- 
000 board feet of lumber; 199,- 
808 standard gauge ties; 19g1,- 
604 narrow gauge ties; 127,475 
poles and props; 54,647 steres of 
fuelwood. This is enough to 
build 665 barracks; 195 miles of 
tele- 
phone line on the basis that half 


railroad; 1,595 miles of 
the round material was poles; 
and warm a detachment of 500 
French Infantry 150 years. 

The casualties of the regiment 
were, of course, not large, as 
most of the men worked in sec- 
behind the range of 
German guns. 


tions far 
Among the cas- 
those of 


ualties, however, are 


woods and within sight 


was 


A terrific battle had been fought over this ground, thousands of tons of war 


an 


old anaers three camps and several men succumbed. 


At the Mimizan camp in the Lands Dis- 























THE PRESIDENT AND THE BAKERS 


When President Poncaire of France visited Chateau Thierry after the American troops drove out the 
Germans he complimented the bakers of the town upon their successful efforts to provide bread for the 


civilian population. 
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LUMBER USED IN TRENCH CONSTRUCTION 


The sides of this trench of an advanced post of French troops along the Marne are braced by 
branches woven together and nailed upright of two and three inches in diameter. 
the 


with heavier timber. The trench shows 


trict the 11th Company had a 
number of cases and fourteen 
deaths, among the dead being 
Corporal Charles J. Cumisky, 
who devoted himself to attending 
the sick men without thought of 
his own physical condition. Even 
after he had been stricken with 
the disease, he continued to 
work and finally fell exhausted 
and died shortly afterward. He 
was recommended for a Distin- 
guished Service Medal. 
Within an run 
Tours by automobile, one may 


easy from 
see scores of fine old chateaux, 
and among the most interesting 
of these is the Castle of Cham- 
bord. In the extensive grounds 
attached to the chateau, a con- 
siderable amount of forest cut- 
ting was done. The story of 
the arrangements for this cutting 
is interesting. 

The castle was built during 
the sixteenth century as a hunt- 
ing lodge for the Royal family 
and in order to keep the game 
in and to keep the poaching 
peasants out, a wall some ten or 
twelve feet high and about two 





small 
The dugout is roofed 


damage done by a German shell which exploded in it. 




















THE WELL KNOWN 


DUCK 





feet thick, and twenty-one miles 
in circumference was built and 
is still standing and in good con- 
dition. When the war broke out 
this property, which is owned by 
an Austrian nobleman, was taken 
in charge by the French Gov- 
ernment, under somewhat the 
same conditions as the Alien 
Property Custodian of the United 
States took charge of the prop- 
erty of aliens here, and as it con- 
tained some fine stands of pine, 
portions of forests were 
leased to the American Forest 
Units and were cut. 

To appreciate the manner in 
which the French, British, Ca- 
nadians and Americans co-oper- 
ated in the purchase of forests 
and in their lumber production 
it must be remembered that as 
early as September, 1916, be- 
cause of increasing difficulties of 
transport, the British Army de- 
cided it would be necessary to 
timber supplies in 


its 


secure its 














BOARD 


Each army made great quantities of these duck boards for the bottom of trenches and for muddy and 


slippery ground back of the trenches. 


of the ten foot lengths on which the duck boards were nailed. 


British expected to sell them for no more than one franc each. 


The British, after the armistice was signed, manufactured 1,000,000 


These cost seven francs each and the 
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France. Accordingly, General MacDougal, head of the 
Canadian Forestry Corps, secured mill equipment and 
forestry companies to handle the exploitations. The for- 
ests were supplied free of charge by the French in return 


for certain tonnage which France required for the trans- 


port of raw materials. 

It was not until September, 1917, that the Comite 
Franco-Brittannic de Bois de Guerre was organized by 
Lieutenant Sebastien, to handle the acquisition of stand- 





THE FRENCH GAS MASK 
Wood workers were often so close to the fighting that they had to wear 


gas masks for protection while gathering fuel wood or securing stakes for 
barbed wire 


ing timber and the purchase of manufactured lumber 
Switzerland and other countries for the British 
Service. This Executive Committee worked under the 
supervision of General Chevalier, Chief of the Inspec- 
tion Generale des Bois, under the Ministry of Armement, 
which controls all the wood centers of France. 

When Lieutenant-Colonel Graves, Chief of the United 
States Forest Service, arrived in France to organize the 
American Forestry Section, one of his first decisions was 
to join this wood committee in order to avoid competi- 
tion with other army services in France, and in order to 


from 


reap the benefits of an efficient existing organization. 
Accordingly, in September, 1917, Colonel Graves was 
appointed American Delegate to this committee, and the 
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name of the committee was changed to Comite Interallie 


des Bois de Guerre. The work of the larger organization 
was transacted by an executive committee composed of 
Lieutenant Sebastien for France; Colonel John Suther- 
land for Great Britain; Lieutenant-Colonel John Lyall 
for Canada, and Major T. S. Woolsey, Jr. (for standing 
timber) and Major Barrington Moore (for lumber, etc.) 
for the United States. 


[his committee which met twice a week, purchased all 
standing timber outside the army zone, for the British 
and American armies, and later was joined by a Belgian 
delegate, Major Parlongue. Timber purchase in the 
war zone, which consisted chiefly of fuel, was conducted 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Peck working through the French 
Mission at Chaumont at which city General Pershing 
established the American Expeditionary head- 
Major Badrey, of the French Forestry Seryice, 


Force 


quarters. 














THE FRENCH CUT LOW 


With true French thrift applied to forest cutting the French forests left 
stumps as low as cutting with axes or saws permitted. 


was attached to this mission for the express purpose of 
facilitating these purchases. 

Under an agreement between France and England, 
France supplied the standing timber, while England sup- 
plied the equipment and personnel, for manufacture and 
transport to the railways. When the Americans joined 
the C. I. B. G. the British were established in the Landes, 
Normandy, and in the Vosges-Jura. In addition there 
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were a few pole operations in central France, south of 
Orleans. Since this latter area was on the American line 
of communication, the British kindly withdrew their 
operations and ceded this area exclusively for American 
exploitation. One of the first problems was to define 
purchase areas for the use of the American or British 
services—the French retaining the right to purchase in 
all portions of France. 

The Landes was divided so as to facilitate British water 
transport from Bordeaux and Bayonne to a port in north- 
ern France close to the British front. This arrangement 
was necessary because of shortage of rolling stock in 
France and the difficulties of transporting wood materials 
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tion, the A. E. F. undoubtedly would have paid far 
higher prices for their timber and would have had greater 
difficulty in securing it. According to Major Woolsey, of 
the 20th Regiment, the A. E. F. owes a debt of gratitude 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Sutherland and Lieutenant Sebas- 
tein of the C. I. B. G., for their co-operation. Lieutenant 
Sebastien, the head of the C. I. B. G. Executive, worked 
tirelessly in the interests of the Allied timber supply, not 
only having charge of the purchase of standing timber 
in the S. O. S. of France, but also negotiating important 
purchasing agreements with Switzerland, Spain, Portugal 
and Scandinavian countries. Repeatedly, when the situa- 
tion demanded, Colonel Sutherland withdrew his claims 




















A PONTOON BRIDGE 


The rapidity with which these bridges are built when the lumber for 





ACROSS THE MARNE 


the pontoons and for the bridge makes it necessary for the forestry units 


to be prepared to fill quickly all demands for pontoon lumber. 


from Bordeaux north on the American lines of communi- 
cation. 

Similarly the Vosges and Jura timber areas were divid- 
ed between the British and Americans so as to interfere 
to the least possible extent with their railway transport. 
The Vosges-Jura exploitations were particularly import- 
ant for France since she secured a large per cent of her 
aviation material, manufactured by the Canadians, from 
the splendid spruce forests that make this region one of 
the most valuable in France. Normandy being near the 
British front was reserved for them. 

Had it not been for the British and French co-opera- 


to important forests, which were badly needed by the 
American Section. 

On account of war speculation, the price of timber in 
France had more than doubled since the beginning of 
the war. In the Jura, timber which before the war 
brought $16.00 per thousand feet on the stump sold for 
from $32.00 to $45.00 per thousand feet, counting 3% 
cubic meters of standing timber as equal to one thousand 
board feet. 

It was owing to the assistance of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Joubaire, chairman of the French committee having 
charge of the purchase or leasing of private forests, that 
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—. 


the A. E. F. was able to purchase private forests at even 
less than the current market rate. Colonel Joubaire un- 
questionably saved the United States more than a million 
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value, which arose to two or three times the pre-war 
value. The sale of private forests and the prices for 
them were fixed by a Committee from the Board of 
Armament, and it is interesting to note that the prices 


dollars because of his skill in treating with private owners. 











FRENCH FORESTRY TROOPS 


There is no waste in this kind of cutting nor is there any waste in disposing 


fuel wood or civilians pay for the 


Take this as an illustration: One of the first forests 
operated by American troops—the Forest of Boisgen- 
ceau—was offered for $800,000 by an Italian speculator, 
and when the C. I. B. G. saw that the price was exhorbi- 
tant the forest was immediately requisitioned for war 
needs. The appraisal of Colonel Joubaire on the value 
of the forest was secured and the final purchase price 
was close to $140,000 as opposed to $800,000 originally 
asked. In innumerable cases, where the demands of 
private owners have been exhorbitant, as they almost 
invariably were, Colonel Joubaire was able to reduce the 
price to an equitable figure. When it is considered that 
the A. E. F., when the final settlement is made, will have 
purchased some $10,000,000 of standing timber in France, 
the importance of the co-operation secured through the 
C. I. B. G. can be fully appreciated. 

About 40 per cent of French forests are State forests, 
about 20 per cent Communal and about 40 per cent pri- 
vate. The prices for the State and Communal forests 
were fixed by a Committee of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the stumpage prices were based on the market 


tops and small branches. These are either used by the soldiers for 
privileg f gathering them for fuel. 


for these private forests were about fifteen per cent be- 
low the prices fixed by the Committee of the Department 
of Agriculture. Some private forest owners desired 
clean cutting, so that they might take every possible ad- 
vantage of the prevailing high prices for their timber. 
Others with an eye to future production permitted cut- 
ting on a forestry basis only, while all the cutting of 
State and Communal forests was entirely on a forestry 
basis and was so regulated that on the average the pro- 
ductive value of such forests was restricted not more 
than five years. 

As France, prior to the starting of the war, imported 
about 1,484,000,000 board feet of manufactured material 
more than she produced, the French shortage must now 
be met by continued over-exploitation of her forest 
resources, by commercial imports, or by imposing a re- 
fund of German timber from German forests. 

Over-exploitation is, of course, impossible because if 
continued it would bring erosion, floods and unfavorable 
climatic conditions, and would destroy local wood in- 
dustries upon which many thousands of French people 
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depend, in a considerable measure, for their livelihood. 

Importation is undesirable because of the high cost. 

What the French prefer and advocate, is a provision 
in the Peace Treaty for compelling Germany to refund 
to France the amount of timber destroyed in France. 
That Germany is capable of doing this is evident as she 
is rich in forest wealth. Her total wooded area amounts 
to almost 35,000,000 acres and her annual production, 
exclusive of fire wood, is about 8,500,000,000 board feet. 
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erage and vehicles. Large lumber such as yellow pine, 
Douglas fir, etc., is desired for bridge, railroad and canal 
repair and construction. Most of the construction lum- 
ber and general lumber which she may need can be sup- 
plied from her own resources and after a short time may 
be secured from the Baltic region at lower prices than 
she could secure the same lumber from America. Finland 
has a quantity of lumber ready to ship and lacks only 
the shipping. This timber is from forests cut on about 
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WORK FOR FOREST REGIMENT UNITS AND BRIDGE ENGINEERS 


The Germans destroyed this bridge in their retreat from Chateau Thierry and pontoons made of lumber produced by the 20th Regiment units near 
the fighting line and constructed by bridge engineers were needed for the troops advancing in pursuit. 


Lumbermen of the United States are naturally curious 
to learn of lumber trade possibilities in Europe, and it 
was therefore interesting to secure information regarding 
the possibility of American lumber finding a market in 
France. Some inquiries revealed the information that 
there is a possible market for hardwoods of the best 
grade for interior work, parquet flooring, furniture, coop- 


a fifty-year rotation period. The American lumbermen 
must realize the necessity in developing a market abroad, 
of taking advantage of the Webb Law, establishing agen- 
cies, meeting earnest competition and making a market 
for the sale of their best material to the high-class trade 
by using clever salesmen earnestly advertising their goods 
and quickly meeting the market conditions. 





CASCARA STUMPAGE ADVERTISED ON SIUSLAW 


i oon first advertisement of cascara-bark stumpage on 

the National Forests is now being run. The adver- 
tisement covers some eight hundred acres on the Smith 
River drainage basin in the Siuslaw National Forest, 
which is estimated to yield twenty thousand pounds of 
dry cascara-bark. The minimum price named is three 
cents per pound, which has been the prevailing price for 


cascara-bark stumpage on the National Forest during 
the high prices of the last year. Many sales of cascara- 
bark, aggregating thousands of pounds, are made every 
year on the Siuslaw, but most of the sales are for small 
amounts. Pealing of cascara-bark is ordinarily distinctly 
a home industry, done by the settler with perhaps the 


help of some member of his family. . 


—— 4 
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THE USES 


OF WOOD 


WOODEN BOATS AND THEIR MANUFACTURE 


BY HU MAXWELL 


Editor’s Note:—This is the twelfth story in a series of important and very valuable articles by Mr. Maxwell on wood and its 
uses. The series will thoroughly cover the various phases of the subject, from the beginnings in the forest through the processes 
of logging, lumbering, transportation and milling, considering in detail the whole field of the utilization and manufacture of wood. 


TATISTICS of the woods used in the building of 
ships and boats, as they are referred to in this 
article, belong to the period immediately preceding 
the beginning of the war. No similar figures have been 
published covering the time since the war began. Pine, 
fir, and oak supply most of the woods consumed in the 
ship industry : pine 80,000,000 feet a year ; fir, 44,000,000, 
and oak, 32,000,000. These are round numbers and some 
of them should 


cent of all is fir. A dozen species of fir are native of 
the United States, but nearly all that goes into boat 
building is Douglas fir. 

Other softwoods play a rather small part in ship- 
building, though some of them are quite valuable for 
particular purposes. The following table gives the 
annual consumption of softwoods: 

Pine, 80,673,658; fir, 44,342,080; spruce, 7,783,980; 
cedar, 6,999,- 





be given more 
in detail. The 
principal pines 
used by the 
makers of ships 
are the follow- 
ing : 

Southern yel- 
low pine, 65,- 
698,652; white 
pine, 14,256,- 
006 ; western 
yellow pine, 
518,500; sugar 
pine, 200,500; 
total pine, 8o,- 
673,658. 

Three or 
more southern 
yellow pines 
contribute to 
the total, nota- 
bly, longleaf, 
shortleaf, and 
loblolly. North- 
ern white pine 
and Idaho 
white pine are 
listed without 
distinction. 
Western yellow 
pine is a single 
species, and 
that is also true 
of sugar pine. 
Forty per cent 
of all the wood 
used by Ameri- 
can boat build- 








A CATBOAT UNDER SAIL 


722; cypress, 
5,014,775 ;hem- 
lock, 4,745,775 ; 
redwood, 837,- 
500 ; larch, 328,- 
525 ; total, 150,- 
728,011. 

No foreign 
softwoods have 
been reported 
in our ship- 
building 
though several 
imported hard- 
woods are list- 
ed, as is shown 
in the follow- 
ing table of 
foreign hard- 
woods : 

M ah ogany, 
1,190,192 ; teak, 
764,309; euca- 
lyptus, 273,050; 
Spanish cedar, 
27,300; Circas- 
sian walnut, 
25,000; balsa, 
20,000; lignum 
vitae, 10,000; 
padouk, 8,375; 
rungus, 500; 
cocobola, 200; 
total, 2,319,557. 

Most of the 
foreign wood is 





worked into 
finish and spe- 
cialties for 


. : The man who understands the manipulation of a catboat possesses the key to a world of enjoyment which 
ers 18 pine. is unknown to the uninitiated; but the novice may be brought to realize the meaning of the proverb: “Hard large and small 


to manage as a catboat in a squall.” The picture is shown by courtesy of Daniel Crosby & Son, Oyster- 


Twent y per — ville, Massachusetts. 


boats. Teak is 
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deck wood, mahogany, Circassian walnut, Spanish cedar, 
and padouk, go into finish, eucalyptus is made into tree- 
nails, balsa into life preservers, and lignum vitae is choice 
material for dacs or gudgeons. 

Domestic hardwoods contribute more than 46,000,000 


feet a year to the boat-building industry, the separate 
contributions being shown in the list below: 
Oak, 32,382,311; ash, 7,985,554; birch, 1,055,167 


maple, 1,014,167; basswood, chestnut, 


706,600 ; 


959,000 ; 


448,077 
184,976; 


751,295; 
219,366 ; 
164,000 ; 


elm, yellow poplar, beech, 


locust, 215,028; cherry, red gum, 


&: 


HIGHEST 


Douglas fir met the emergency when the call came for ships in a hurry 


and the builders were never held up 
was furnished for this cut by the West Coast Lumbermen’s 


tupelo, 138,490; hickory, 110,195 ; butternut, 78,237 ; Cali- 
fornia 47,500 ; 38,000 ; 
14,026; 3,750; apple, 1,500; 
wild china, 1,000; total, 46,519,239. 

Some of these woods have special uses, 
said of them generally that they fill places where strength, 
hardness, 


laurel, sycamore, cottonwood, 


black walnut, willow, 1,000; 


but it may be 


The strong and hard 
woods in the list are oak, ash, birch, beech, and 
hickory; the beautiful in grain or color are oak, ash, 
birch, chestnut, cherry, gum, butternut, California laurel, 


beauty is required. 
locust, 


an hour on account of shortage ‘of 
Association. 
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sycamore, black walnut, and apple; the tough are elm, 


hickory, cottonwood, and willow. 

It would be interesting to know what changes the war 
has brought in kinds and quantity of woods demanded by 
that 


and probably will not be for two or three years after 


ship yards; but information is not yet obtainable 
the 
close of the war. 

It was customary in England after the Revolutionary 
war had separated this country from that, to speak 
That was the custom 


It 


American vessels as “fir ships.” 


especially when war ships were under discussion. 


Se ee 


“pei 


i) lime ial I 








SHIP TIMBERS 


» send our army across the sea. 


This is a fir ship under construction, 
timber. It came faster than the carpenters could use it. 


The photograph 


was not done in a spirit of praise, and yet it was not 
ridicule. They used the word fir as a general name for 
all particular. 
ships then were largely pine, either southern yellow pine 
from Georgia or the Carolinas, or white pine from New 
New England. Pine prevailed in shipbuilding 
then and it prevails yet; but changes have occurred in 
sources of supply during a century or more. Formerly 
nearly all the timber was cut near the Atlantic coast ; but 
now thirty-one states build boats, as may be seen by the 


American softwoods—pine in American 


York or 











A LARCH IN NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN 
The larch or tamarack furnishes roots of peculiar 
value in boat building. The large, sharply-bent 
taproot makes a knee to brace ship frames. The 
long, fibrous roots supplied the thread with which 


the Indians sewed together the pieces of bark in 
making their canoes. The larch sheds its leaves in 


winter, hence its nakedness in the picture. 
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table which 


the annual demand by 


following gives 
states 
for shipbuilding woods, the 
figures representing feet 

New York, 37,700,500; 
Pennsylvania, 26,716,000 ; Cal- 
ifornia, 20,617,010; 
14,900,400; New Jersey, 13,- 
341,796; Virginia, 11,138,497; 
Maine, 10,299,400; Delaware, 


(Jregon, 


7,867,136; Connecticut, 7,084,- 
354; Maryland, 6,350,700; 
Washington, 5,876,560; Mas- 


sachusetts, 4,607,864; Louisi- 
ana, 4,589,300; 
4,480,200; Ohio, 3,322,660; 
Wisconsin, 2,669,000 ; Tennes- 
see, 1,775,000; Florida, 1,615,- 
000; West Virginia, 1,614,000 ; 
Indiana, 1,462,000; Arkansas, 
1,210,000 ; Illinois, 1,020,000; 
North Carolina, 800,000; 
South Carolina, 756,000 ; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 
Alabama, 511,000; MM 
431,000; Rhode Island, 
000; Minnesota, 107 
Idaho, 63,000. 

The which to 
build boats is doubtless 


Michigan, 


535,000 ; 
issourt, 
414,- 
OOO: 
wood with 
pro- 
cured in the forests of more 
than thirty-one states, but the 
reports do not show the origin 
of the timber which shipbuild- 
though it is 
known that every forested re- 


ers use, well 
gion furnishes some of it. 


ives a 


better line on trade, from the 
historical view, than any other 


The ship industry 


industry gives. Most com- 
modities are intended to be 


sold in the markets of this and 
foreign countries; but 
are designed, not to be them- 


ships 


selves sold, but to carry other 
products to market, and ships 
have never been built unless 
the builders were reasonably 
certain of cargoes. During 


early years American-built 
vessels carried cargoes to and 
from our shores, and while 
that condition 


shipbuilding was a pretty fair 


existed, our 
index to our sea borne trade. 
But gradually foreign vessels 
captured our ocean-borne traf- 
fic and our vessels almost dis- 


WOOD 














A SPLENDID CANOE TREE 


The yellow or tulip poplar was formerly known as 
the canoe poplar because it was the best in the 
states for dugout canoes, hewed from its 
faultless trunk. Such trees are now sawed - into 
house finish and stock for making vehicle bodies. 
It is the largest hardwood tree of the United States. 


eastern 
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appeared trom the seas. A discussion of the causes of 
that unfortunate state of affairs does not fall within the 
The early builders of ships and 


scope of this article. 
boats in America brought 
the art with them when 
they crossed the _ sea. 
Among them were men who 
were masters of the busi- 
ness. They belonged to the 
foremost seafaring people 
of that period; and when 
they landed on the eastern 
coast of the New World 
their practiced eyes quickly 
surveyed the unbroken for- 
ests and saw an abundance 
of ship material ready for 
cutting. They had scarcely 
set foot on the shore before 
some of them began to 
build ships, and their de- 
scendants have been build- 
ing ships ever since. They 
received occasional hints 
from the native Americans, 
but no serious lessons, for 
the Indians were poor sea- 
farers. Some of them ven- 
tured in their light boats a 


a few miles from shore to fish, fight, or hunt, but their 
cheif activities afloat were confined to rivers, lakes, and 


other inland waters. The Indians’ boats were built for 
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THE IDEAL BARK CANOE 


they did so. 
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smooth waters, for the most part, and along that par- 
ticular line they were able to teach the newcomers, and 


Nevertheless, not much that was new in 


Canoes like that in the picture may be seen in dreams and heard of in 
romance, but such things in real life are not much in evidence. Let no 
one look for a canoe, which is little longer than a man, carrying two 
persons while floating high and graceful as a white swan. They are met 


with only 


on the pages of summer resort folders 


making boats or in sailing 
them was found in Ameri- 
ca. Nearly all that the 
aborigines knew had been 
known hundreds or thou- 
sands of years before by 
people of the Old World. 
The Indian’s canoe was the 
most interesting of his in- 
ventions or discoveries as a 
means of water travel, and 
he had two kinds of canoes, 
one of bark, and one of 
wood. It is not necessary 
to deal with these at length, 
but it is proper to speak of 
them, because canoes mod- 
eled after those of the In- 
dians preformed a_ very 
important part in our early 
history, and these canoes 
are with us yet, though in 
modified form. They are 
used now for pleasure more 
than for business. 

The bark canoe was most 


in use on northern waters, and it was generally made of 
the bark of paper birch, though some were made of the 
bark of elm, basswood, hickory, and of other trees. The 























ADJUNCTS OF PLEASURE BOATS 


These articles consist of a single and a double paddle, three styles of back rests and two folding canoe chairs, 


and adjustable rowing seats. 


Such articles belong in the industry which makes boats and supplies, and they are produced in very great quantities. 























THE 


pieces of bark were sewed together with strips of hick- 
ory, basswood, or wicopy bark, or with the fibrous roots 
of tamarack; and the seams were made watertight with 
pine and balsam resin, or with the pulpy inner bark of 
slippery elm. Such canoes varied in size from the shallow 
coracle four feet long, thirty inches wide, and six inches 
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their spouts with wood, thus killing the monsters. It is 


apparent that the flimsy vessel has played its part in his- 
tory and romance. The bark canoe long ago disappeared 
except as a plaything to induce tourists to part with their 
dimes at resorts. It is believed that no factory makes 
bark canoes, though a few are still made by individuals. 


The dugout is a canoe hol- 




















lowed from the trunk of a tree, 
and in the past this boat varied 
in size from little troughs barely 
large enough to carry one man, 
up to enormous hollowed trees 
which might carry fifty men and 








deep, up to the trading vessel 


their equipment. The Jesuit 





thirty feet long, thirty inches 
deep, and four and a half feet 
wide. When offered for sale, 
the largest bark canoes were held 





at about forty dollars. They 














were very important in trade, 
travel, and war. Alexander 
Mackenzie took one of them 
from the region of the Great FES made for private uae 
Lakes to the Bering Sea by way 

of the Mackenzie and the Yukon Rivers. That was per- 
haps the longest single journey ever made in a boat pro- 
pelled by human power alone. Bark canoes sometimes 
carried sails, and Louis Hennepin is authority for the 
claim that they could cover a distance of 160 to 180 miles 













won 


\\ 


der sails made \\ 


= 


in a day un- 4 


of bark. New NN& 
England Indians 
with fleets of bark 
canoes engaged in 


battle on the ocean, 


rhe northern Indians reached sucl 
able to make any improvements it 
perpendicular, looking down into tl 





RCH BARK CANOE MODEL 
n in_their birch bark canoes that the white man was never 
|. The above cut gives two views, one sidewise, the other 
No bark canoes are now on the market, though an occasional 


missionaries mentioned canoes a hundred or more feet 
long Che largest dugouts on record were made by 
Pacific Coast Indians of red cedar. Nearly any tree can 
be made into a dugout if the trunk is large enough, solid, 
and straight. White pine served well, yellow poplar was 


the favorite 

in the middle 
states, and cy- 
press in the South. 
The Indians hollow- 
ed their canoes chief- 
ly with fires, using 


a erenae . > ease > PE . 
according to Roger IN A LIGHTER VEIN stones and shell as 
Williams : anc q 1e Canoes built for pleasure hold their proper place in the ship and boat industry. Such -eranerc a nic ’ 

. As s; and a fleet canoes are met with by hundreds on lakes and rivers in the north country in summer. scrapers to finish the 
ot fifty bark canoes They are marvels of lightness, grace and beauty, and are constructed of the finest woods work. Other good 


obtainable. 
and one hundred and 


seventy dugouts was mobilized on the Allegheny River 
In 1753 by the French for the invasion of the Ohio Val- 
ley. Lawson in his account of the Carolinas states that 
the Indians of that region hunted whales by sailing after 
them in canoes, mounting on their backs, and plugging 





canoe woods were 
sycamore, black walnut, butternut, cucumber, sassafras, 
ash, cherry, and red and white cedar. The lighter cedar 
canoe was the ordinary means by which the early farmers 
of New Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania carried their 
produce to market, according to Peter Kalm who wrote 
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LIVE OAK FOR SHIP KNEES 





than after the dugout, though 
both shapes are retained in mod- 
ern production. The Indian and 
the white trapper made a frame 
of light sticks and slats, and over 
it they stretched the bark form- 
ing the skin of the vessel. The 
modern manufacturer makes a 
frame of slats also, but he makes 
the shell of his canoe of thin 
lumber in place of bark, or he 





may stretch waterproof canvas 
over a frame and make a collap- 
sible boat. The modern canoe is 
a little more substantial than the 
Indian’s handiwork, but what the 
modern canoe gains over its pro- 
totype in substantiability it loses 
in romance. “The forest life,” 
“with its mystery and magic,” of 


This is a fair and fine specimen of the southern live oak of which the largest ship knees have been which Longfellow spoke in Hia- 


made. 


This paricular tree stands within the corporate limits of New Orleans and it is known locally as 


the “dueling oak,” leaving the imagination to conjure up whatever uncanny associations it will, to watha, is not in the factory canoe 


account for the omnious name. 


about 1749. The dugout was the primitive ferryboat 
almost everywhere in the eastern region before bridges 
were built, and made travel on foot possible and assisted 
the development of the country. As with the bark canoe, 
the dugout is seeing its last days and has disappeared 
except in a few remote districts where a relic may occa- 
sionally be seen. A log 

| | | | | of suitable size and form 





for an average dugout 
would saw from 500 to 
1000 feet of lumber. 
Dugout canoes were 

common in Europe in 
very early times, as they 
doubtless were in all 
countries that had suit- 





able timber. 
The _ Indian 

canoe was valu- 

| tee able in its days. 


Formerly the 
mer settler or hunter 


went into the 














THE BARK OF WHICH CANOES : 1s rit} , 
WERE MADE z 7 S with ax, 
ni an ad” 
Most Indian canoes in the North fe, and ad : 
were of thin sheets of the bark of and made his 
paper birch, stretched over frames s 
of wood to hold it in shape. The canoe. Todav 
above picture shows a sheet of this . 
bark. The long lines in the bark canoes, and all 
are characteristic of this birch, though : 
not peculiar to it. Similar markings the light. small 
may often be seen in cherry bark. »: li Sali 





boats developed 
along the same lines, are factory made. The 
manufacturer selects his wood as carefully as 
ever the red hunter selected it, and he works it 
more skilfully and turns out a handsomer prod- 


uct. The light canoe which is now sold in sport- — Conraby' 
partitions, canvas-covered decks and some other parts are of redwood. 


as it was in that made of cedar 
slats, birch bark, and tamarack roots, by the wild hunters 
of the wilderness. 

The bateau as formerly used in America was a flat- 
bottomed boat whose chief business consisted in carrying 
merchandise on the rivers and small lakes. The name 
was applied rather loosely to boats of several kinds. and 
sizes ; but one of the earliest patterns was made by saw- 
ing a dugout canoe down the middle from end to end, 
separating the halves four or five feet, still leaving them 
parallel, and nailing boards across to form a_ bottom. 

sateaus made in that way carried large loads and some- 

times ventured out to sea for long cruises up and down 
the coast. Fifty or sixty barrels of flour could be carried 
at a single load. 

The bateau is not much spoken of by that name now, 
but it has been modified, developed, and enlarged until it 





CALIFORNIA REDWOOD IN SHIPBUILDING 





This splendid steamship is the Seeandbee of the Cleveland and Buffalo Transit 


It is said to be the largest side-wheel ship in the world. The staterooms, 
The cut is 


ing stores is modeled after the bark canoe more here shown by courtesy of the California Redwood Association. 





li en 
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has become the canal boat and the river barge of the 
present time. It always was and still is a slow and slug- 
gish traveler and a carrier of heavy burdens. By building 
on it a superstructure, it becomes a houseboat, and many 
a one has assumed the dignity of a moving human resi- 
dence. Such boats played a leading part in the “westward 


movement.” Emigrants and homeseekers who “went 








oC Pa adh 
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ONCE WAS IMPORTANT IN BOAT BUILDING 


This is a balsam fir. It is not now of any special importance in the boat 
business, but it was the source of the balsam with which the Indian 
canoe maker stopped the leaks in his frail vessels and made them service- 
able. When Hiawatha made his canoe he “took the tears of balsam” and 
made it waterproof, as Longfellow tells the story. 
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west” four or 
five generations 
ago built or 
bought such 


boats on the 
banks of the 
Ohio, Missis- 





sippi, Tennes- 





see, Mononga- 
hela, and other 
rivers, and 
floated with the 
Curre ms; GF 
poled or pad- 
dled; or pulled 
or pushed their 
boats against 
the currents, 





and in that way 
worked slowly 
and coura- 
geously toward 
the land of 
promise. Their 
boats were of 





wood, us ually 
to the last peg 
and _ treenail; 
and with broad- 
axes, poleaxes, 
crosscut saws, 
whipsaws, aug- 
ers, and adzes, 
the boats were 
built of oak, 
yellow poplar, 
black walnut, 
cypress, and 
pine, before 
sawmills and 
shipyards made 
their appear- 
ance beyond 
the frontiers. 
The trade 
boats intended 
for upstream 








SUPERFINE SHIP MATERIAL 


travel were Approximately a half a trillion feet of Douglas fir 
yet remain in the forests, according to the best esti- 
usually known mates. No scarcity of ship material in the near 
7 future need be feared. Groups of trees like these in 
as kee lboats, the above picture explain how it is possible for a 
single tree specie to produce such extraordinary 
and they were amounts of timber. Photograph by the Kent Lum- 
“10S ber Company, Seattle, Washington. 
very important 
on western rivers in the period intervening between the 
canoe and the steamboat. Keelboats were propelled by 
men with poles, and were made of any convenient wood, 
but yellow poplar and black walnut predominated on the 
Ohio River. 
Pittsburgh was a noted point for traffic boats in early 
times, as it still is. Eastern adventurers gathered there 
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to “start west,” and not only dozens, scores, and hundreds, 
but thousands of flat-bottomed boats were built in that 
vicinity to carry settlers to Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana IIh- 
nois and Missouri. Today enormous barges assemble at 
Pittsburgh, as the pioneer boats assembled there a cen- 
tury or a century and a half ago, and move off down the 
river toward the west ; but today they carry coal instead of 
emigrants. The same forests which furnished the planks 
for the bateaus of 1783, and the keelboats of a later time, 
still furnish 
planks for the 
coal - bearing 
river barges of 
1918. 

The wooden 
ships of com- 
merce that sail- 
ed the seas dur- 
ing the early 
period of our 
history, and 
down to the 
present, have 
been made 
from relatively 
few woods, 
considering 
that our forests 
contain nearly 
sixhundred 


species. The 
wood must be 
suitable and 


convenient. On 
the Atlantic 
coast white and 
yellow pine and 
white oak have 
been in most 
demand, but 
some elm has 
found place, as 
also a_ little 
hemlock, chest- 
nut, beech, 
Norway pine, 
and yellow 
poplar. On the 
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sea, were important carriers of American commerce. One 
of the ships when it reached Italy, was detained by the 
officials because the port of clearance was believed to be 
fictitious. They had never heard of Marietta. Ships 
built on the upper Ohio passed down the river at frequent 
intervals on their way to the sea, and carried cargoes to 
the West Indies, France, Italy, and to other foreign coun- 
tries besides carrying coal, flour, glass, pork, and furniture 
to Philadelphia and other home ports. The first cargo of 
coal from Pitts- 
burgh to Phil- 
adelphia, 1794, 
by way of the 
Gulf of Mexi- 
co, sold at 
$10.50 a ton at 
Philadelphia. 
It is worth 
mentioning that 
the Pittsburgh 
and Marietta 
ships were 





nade largely 
ot black wal- 
nut, and the 
wood attracted 
attemt:on 
among. ship- 
builders be- 
cause of its 
durability and 
on account of 
its great 
strength in pro- 
portion to. its 
The 


furniture car- 


weight. 


ried in sailing 
ships from 
Pittsburgh was 
largely black 
walnut, cherry, 
and yellow 
birch, and it 
found 
market in the 


a good 








Pacific coast 
Douglas fir and 
Port 
cedar were used 
in early ship- 
building and are still so used. The construction of ocean- 
going merchant vessels on rivers far from the sea was an 


Lumber Company. 


dugouts are now made of it 


early industry. The upper Ohio, from the vicinity of 
Pittsburgh to Marietta, Ohio, was busy with shipbuilding 
before the opening of the nineteenth century. Ships 


built there, 2000 miles by the river highway from the 


Atlantic coast 
cities. 
The United 
WESTERN CANOE CEDAR States entered 
Orford This is the western red, or giant, cedar, and the picture is shown by courtesy of the Three Lakes upor its navy 
1 It was of this cedar that the Pacific Coast Indians made their remarkable canoes, : - 
some of which would carry nearly or quite a hundred men. The wood is soft and is easy to hew. Few program at a 
time when it 


had become necessary to provide ships with which to 
fight the Mediterranean pirates, late in the eighteenth 
century and early in the nineteenth. Several vessels 
were constructed of southern pine and live oak. The 
first six ships contributed greatly to the early history 
and the romance of the United States. These ships were 








THE USES 


President, United States, 
They were built of yel- 


the Congress, Constitution, 
Constellation, and Chesapeake. 
low pine, live oak, and locust. 
famous “Old Ironsides” and it was never defeated though 
it fought many battles. It is still afloat, though much 
patched. The United States fell into the hands of the 
Confederates early in the Civil War, and when it was 


The Constitution was the 











THE BATEAU 
serviceable 
advertised by its builder as being 
river drivers and contractors.” 


Bateaus, those 
represents a bateau 
“among lumbermen, 


“for river and 
about to be recaptured, they sunk it in the Elizabeth 
It was raised, and it rounded out its 112 years 
of service. The Chesapeake was captured by the British 
in the War of 1812, but the commander’s last command 
before his death in the fight has become a famous rally- 
The shot-marked 


River. 


ing cry, “Don’t give up the ship.” 
timbers were used in building a mill in England which 
was still in existence a few years ago. 





STILL 


boats of burden of the olden days, did not all disa 
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\\ hen these six ships were planned it was believed that 


vessels could not properly be built in America with- 


Wa? 

out live oak timber. The strong knees, cut from roots, 
limbs, and trunks, were the best in the world, and the 
planking and frames were nearly indestructible. In order 
to make sure of a supply of this splendid timber for all 
time, the government entered upon a policy of buying 











ES 


TRADE 


ar when the steamboat was invented. 
having “exceptional carrying capacity” 


CARRI 


The accompanying cut 
and in great demand 


lake 
live oak land and secured several tracts in Florida and 
That was really the beginning of the National 
Forest Service. It is worthy of note that the policy of 
buying land at that time was opposed, and prominent 
men urged the purchase of oak without the land. Their 
ideas of what would be needed were betrayed by the decla- 
of Benjamin Stoddart, a naval officer of that 
(1799) that “$100,000 will buy enough timber to 


Louisiana. 


ration 


time 














See 











WITHOUT A RIVAL IN THE WORLD 
Long, large and clear Douglas fir timbers like these were recently shipped by the trainload across the continent to eastern shipyards where a 
shortage of such stock threatened to tie up building operations and delay the completion of transports to carry American troops to Europe. 


Supplies were ample and the transports were completed in time, as is now a well-known fact. 
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SCOWS AND BARGES 


Boats may be useful without being pleasing in appearance. Scows, dredges, 
barges and others that are de signed to work in unromantic situations, are 
as necessary as are any others. They are generally built of heavy and 
durable planks and timbers to provide the strength which they must have 
to assure long service. 


supply the navy for ages.” Small prophetic vision had 
he of the mighty demands that would be made upon our 
forests to provide ships for our war with Germany in 
1917 and 1918. All the timber needed for our first navy 
would scarcely supply one of our shipyards one month 
at this time. 

The policy of buying and protecting forest lands fell 
into disuse when iron ships seemed to be about to do 
away with wooden vessels. The promise was not ful- 
filled, as the present war has emphasized. 
acquired as a ship timber reserve nearly all passed out of 
the government’s ownership in the years following the 
advent of the iron ship; but a little of it remains in 
Florida and is included in the National Forest there. 

The “knee” is an essential 


The oak land 
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hewed from southern live oak. Douglas fir is a valuable 
knee wood, and for small and medium-sized vessels much F 
use is made of tamarack roots. This is the same tree that 
furnished roots as threads with which Indians sewed 
patches on their bark canoes. When the tamarack tree 
grows in the soil which it seems to like best, that is, a 
filled swamp with a soft soil a couple of feet deep above 
and a stratum of hard clay below, its roots take on a 





peculiar form. The root strikes straight down through > 
the soft soil to the clay, and not being able to penetrate { 


that, the root turns at right angles and follows the surface 
of the clay, thus forming the crook which becomes 
the knee. 

All wood used by shipbuilders does not consist 


of heavy timbers. Doors, window frames, and inside 
finish of many kinds must be provided, much as is done 
in land buildings; and the kinds of wood used are not 
much different from those on shore. The iron ship needs 
wood finish in amounts depending upon the kind and i 
size of the ship. 

Our forests provide few woods suitable for the large 
pins with which ship timbers are fastened together. The 
pins are known as treenails and they vary in length from 
one to four feet and in diameter from a little less to a 
little more than an inch. Very hard and strong wood is 
demanded and it must possess small tendency to shrink 
and swell. Oak does fairly well if carefully selected and 
prepared, and a little red eucalyptus from California has 
been used on the Pacific coast, but the best is black locust. 
This tree’s native range lies along the middle Appalachian 
Mountains and in the adjoining region east and west, 
though locust has been planted and it grows in nearly all 
parts of the United States. The manufacture of locust 
treenails by farmers and lumbermen was a paying busi- 
ness, on a small scale, until iron ships largely displaced 
wood. When we began building wooden ships to fight 





building the wooden ship. It is 
shaped like a crude capital L, 
and the bend suggest the name 
knee. It is a brace inserted 





the angle where two timbers join , . ] : i 
in the framing near the bottom 4 \ | | 
of the vessel. The braces are \ | | 


hewed or sawed from trees, a 
section of the trunk and the at- 
tached limb or root constituting 
the knee. Sizes vary. Large 
ships require huge and strong 





knees; other vessels take those 
of smaller size, while very small 
knees are sometimes used in 
boats which are little larger than 
big skiffs. 

Many kinds of trees produce 
growths suitable for knees, but 
all do not. The wood must be 
strong and durable. The largest 
and strongest knees are those  yictory over the British. The 


Pennsylvania. It was built of green timber cut on the lake shore and is in a good state of preservation. 





COMMODORE PERRY’S FLAGSHIP NIAGARA os 


This relic of the war of 1812 was sunk in the Battle of Lake Erie in which the Americans won a signal 





vessel was recently raised and is now one of the show objects at Erie, 


























Germany in 1917, the locust treenail came into larger 
use than ever in the past. 

In building the war vessels constituting the first Ameri- 
can navy, much locust was used for stanchions, braces 
and posts, the wood being so extraordinarily strong that 
small pieces were sufficient. In the War of 1812 Ameri- 
can ships won victories in rapid succession over British 
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vessels of equal or larger sizes, and an English naval 
writer gave it as his opinion that the superiority of the 
American gunnery was due to the locust wood in the 
ships. Small stanchions and braces took up less of the 
precious space and gave the gunners more elbow room 
in serving their guns, and it may have had something to 
do with the markmanship that won.victories. 


FOREST OPPORTUNITY ON PINE LANDS IN THE SOUTH 


BY F. W. BESLEY 
STATE FORESTER OF MARYLAND 


HE South is the land of opportunity. A favorable 

climate, abundant rainfall, suitable soils, and a long 

growing season make it admirably adapted for 
yrowing crops. About fifty per cent of the land area 1s 
in forest, which points to the growing of timber as one 
of the most important crops of the South. Yet, with all 
these natural advantages, there is a vast area of idle 
land, and this area is increasing rather than diminishing. 
In these days, when increased crop production is de- 
manded, it is of the greatest importance to devote all lands 
to their most productive use. 

The three important uses of the land of the South are 
for agriculture, for forestry and for grazing, and the 
sooner a classification of land is made on this basis, the 
better it will be for all concerned. The area in farm 
crops is certain to increase and much cut-over land, now 
classed as forest but in an unproductive state, will come 
under the plow. There is, however, only a small percent- 
age of this forest land that will be needed for many years 
to come, and the great bulk of it will probably remain 
in forest indefinitely. 

The present uncertainty of future use injects an ele- 
ment of chance and speculation into the problem that 
seriously interferes with a permanent solution. In the 
mean time, awaiting a permanent classification of the 
land, it would be possible to grow another crop of timber 
on most of it to the great advantage of the country, and 
certainly without detriment to the land. 

It is unfortunately true that no great amount of in- 
terest in growing timber can be secured in a section 
where there remains any considerable amount of the 
original forest. The statement was made by the Secre- 
tary of the Southern Pine Association at a meeting of 
Foresters in Jacksonville in January, 1919, that the large 
Southern pine operators at the present rate of cutting 
expected to be “cut out” in ten years. This may be 
reasonably assumed as practically ending the supply of 
virgin growth pine timber. After that the timber sup- 
ply of the South will be dependent to a very large meas- 
ure at least upon the second growth. 

While the rapid disappearance of the original pine 
forests of the South, which have been the chief source 
of wealth, is somewhat appalling, it is not altogeth:r an 
unmitigated evil. The business of exploitation by those 
who see no future value in the lands will eventually 
be succeeded on a large part of the pine area by the 


business of timber growing on a basis of sustained yield. 

There is no other part of the country that is better 
adapted for timber growing than the South. The most 
favorable conditions exist. Cheap lands, the best native 
species, rapid growth, combined with excellent transpor- 
tation facilities and the possibility of developing import- 
ant local wood-using industries, render conditions almost 
ideal. 

The day of cheap timber is rapidly disappearing, just 
as rapidly as the disappearance of the original growth. 
The price of timber will be measured by the cost of grow- 
ing it plus a reasonable profit. We are now passing 
through the transition stage from unrestricted timber ex- 
ploitation, with a disregard for the future, to timber 
growing on a permanent basis, with a certainty of ade- 
quate returns on the investment. 

There will be much changing in the ownership of 
land, and it will take many years to effect the readjust- 
ment, but it is certain to come, and with it a feeling of 
security of investment and enterprise that has never 
existed before. 

The forests of the South have been the chief source of 
timber supply for more than two-thirds of the population 
of the United States for many years. The exhaustion 
of the original forests is not only going to remove a chief 
source of wealth to the South, but is going to have a far- 
reaching effect in the country at large. 

A large part of the pine lands were acquired, and are 
still held, by lumber companies, whose chief concern has 
been, and still is, to cut and sell the timber and after- 
wards sell the land. After the timber is cut off, the land 
has little, if any, sale value, and consequently most of it 
is still held by the lumber company owners. 

Under private ownership, the cut-over, lands have been 
practically non-productive, partly because the owners 
could see no profit in a second crop, and partly because of 
the impossibility of protecting these lands against fires, so 
that reproduction could be secured. Little can be hoped 
for through private ownership under present conditions, 
and it is not likely that much can be expected from private 
initiative for many years to come. 

It is manifestly the duty of the State to lead the way 
and to place timber growing in the South upon a perma- 
nent basis. Every State in the South should have a 
Forestry Department, organized for administrative and 
scientific work. Several of the States have already taken 
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this step. Each State should acquire and place under the 
management of its Forestry Department large areas of 
forest land, upon which to demonstrate the principles of 
applied forestry. Cut-over pine lands can be acquired at 
low cost, and, under the favorable conditions existing in 
the South, it should be possible to clearly and convine- 
ingly demonstrate the practicability of handling them for 
profitable timber production. This program will give 
to the State a definite problem to solve and a definite 
forest policy to follow. It would give the Forestry 
Department a stability and a permanency that does not 
now exist, and would enable the State to demonstrate the 
best methods of handling forest lands for timber pro- 


duction. Forest fires, which are today preventing forest 
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growth, must be brought under control. It has been dem- 

onstrated that fire in specific cases is an aid to reproduc- s 
tion, but it must be absolutely under control and used at 

the right time by those who know how to use it to aid the 

forest, and not left to the cattle raisers to scatter pro- 

miscuously for the destruction of the forest. The solution 

of the fire problem is, in a large measure, the key to the 

whole situation, and is that worked out 

through much trial and tribulation. 
of State-owned land, where fire protection can be prac- 
ticed without interference on a large scale, that the fire 


one must be 


It is on large areas <> 


problem can best be worked out in a convincing way. 
Until that is done and public sentiment reconstructed 
timber growing as a business will not make progress. 


WASHINGTON’S FIRST MEMORIAL TREE 


HE first memorial tree planted in the Nation’s 

Capital was in honor of the men from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, who gave their lives 
white oak set out on the 


Houston 


for their country. It was a 
spacious department grounds, with Secretary 


and Mr. Henry S. Graves, Chief Forester, both of whom 


“gave up their lives in the great war. We will not forget 
the part they played in that struggle, nor their sacri- 
fice. We shall pay tribute to their memory in divers 
ways. 

“Today we are planting a tree for them. Nature will 


build from it a living monument. Every year it will 
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Photograph by Harris and Ewing 
PLANTING WASHINGTON’S FIRST MEMORIAL TREE | 
are vice-presidents of the American Forestry Associa- strike its roots deeper, raise its crown higher and spread 
tion, as chief participants in the simple ceremony. The its branches wider. It will grow in stature and strength, 
various bureau chiefs and other officials of the depart- like our own appreciation of the devotion of the boys 
ow 


ment were present at the planting. 
“Many members of our department,” said Mr. Graves, 


who gave all that their country and the world might be 
99 


a better and happier place to live in. 
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TREE PLANTING 


BY CHARLES LATHROP PACK 


PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


“He who plants a tree, 
He plants love. 
Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers he may not live to see. 


kk YOU or your city have not joined the army of those 
who are planting trees, enlist now! With the growing 

interest in this movement, do not allow yourself or 
your community to lag behind. It is one of the most 
important pieces of reconstruction work in the United 
States in which you should have a part; in fact, it is a 
work which should be continuous and grow with the 
passing. 

There is no reason why this should not be so. The 


} 


interest which has’ been 


Gif hat Grow are best fs 
ls that bless are blest. 
Life does the rest.” 
m poem “Plant a Tree,” 


rom | 
by Lucy Larcom.) 


es, the son of a former president of the United States. 


Colonel Hayes was chairman of the Cuba-China Battle- 
field Commission of the War Department which was 
charged with the marking of graves of American soldiers 
who died in foreign service, and who has recently return- 
ed from France where he served as regional Commis- 


for military labor. 


his would provide for a county unit system of plac- 
ing memorial tablets to the men who gave their lives 


for their country. These 





aroused in tree planting 


throughout the country 
should be maintained. The 
added impetus which has 
been given to this worthy 
enterprise by the suggestion 
of the 
Association that 


\merican Forestry 
trees be 
planted in honor of Ameri- 
ca’s soldiers and _ sailors, 
both as memorials to the 
dead and as tokens of ap- 
preciation to the living for 
their offer of — service, 
should not be allowed to 
die. It should be but the 
beginning of a great for- 


ward-sweeping desire and 





determination on the part 
of the people of America to 
see their cities and parks 
beautified with handsome 
trees, their roads and ave- 
nues shaded and_ strength- 
ened and their forest re- 


sources enriched through a 


deepening and broadening The cone-shaped cypress with its graceful, 


sidered one of the finest trees that 


methods poses, and is widely used throughout 


of conservation 
and efforts. A_ patriotic 
chord was struck by the memorial tree-planting idea. It 
made an appeal which has been nation-wide ; and in hun- 
dreds of places throughout the United States it has been 
carried into effect or plans are being made for its adop- 
tion either as a separate proposition or in connection with 
some other memorial being erected. 

One of the big plans which has been suggested and 
which would fit in closely with that of the American 
Forestry Association, is that advanced by Col. Webb C. 





tablets would be placed on 
the county courthouse or on 
memorial highways extend- 
ing from county to county, 
preferably at the points 
where these roads enter ad- 
joining counties. Then the 
plan for setting memorial 
these 
would be pushed. This 
would lead to the building 


trees along roads 


or improvement of thou- 
sands of miles of roads in 
the United States and to 
the planting of many miles 
of fine trees, which would 
be an inspiration to other 
effort in this direction at 
the same time that it was 
serving as a daily reminder 





to the people of America of 
the blessings of democracy 
for which their sons and 
brothers had fought and 
died. Colonel Hayes be- 


lieves also that the idea 


A MOST ORNAMENTAL TREE 


could be extended to France 
with a memorial highway 
marked by trees extending 


light-green foliage is con- 
can be planted for decorative pur- 
the United States. 


from Paris to a number of the battlefields where Ameri- 
ca’s sons won undying honor. 

Before leaving Europe Colonel Hayes cabled to the 
Chamber of Commerce at Fremont,. Ohio, his home 
town offering to provide the tablets for the men from 
Sandusky County; and William G. Sharp, former Ameri- 
can Ambassador to France, did the same thing for 
Lorain County. During the past session of Congress a 
bill was introduced by Representative Sherwood, of Ohio, 
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although unjortunately it was killed in the rush of other 
business, which provided for the appointment of a com- 
mission to carry out the ideas of Colonel Hayes. 

Large cities and small towns all over the United States 
are showing their approval of the memorial tree idea by 
putting it into practice. The story of what some of them 


are doing is an 
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ing editors and others throughout the country have had 
nothing but words of praise. It is most gratifying that 
this should be so. 

In a letter which Vice-President Marshall has written 
to the people of Collamer, Indiana, in his own home 
county, the story of whose tree planting appeared in last 

mon th’s issue 





inspiration to 
others. Almost 
since the day of 
the signing of 
the armistice 
the question of 
memorials has 
been a subject 
of public dis- 
cussion in near- 
ly every city 
and town 
throughout the 
country. It was 
recognized at 
once that every 
piace would de- 
sire to honor in 
some _ perma- 
nent manner 
the service ren- 
dered by those 
who had died 
or had offered 
their lives for 
their country. 
In this discus- 
sion there was 
one insistent 
note, heard 
time and time 





egain. This 
was that the 
memorial 
should be 
worthy. There 
was frequent 
ex pression of 
the opinion that 
there should be 
no repetition of 
some of the 
“atrocities” 
which had been 
erected in 
Sponor”’ of 
heroes of 
former wars. 
The spirit which was back of these, it was acknowledged, 


This is one of the most popular trees for planting. 


Howard County, Maryland. 


had been patriotic and worthy of highest praise; but the 
outward expressions in many instances, it was declared, 
had been anything but ornamental and had therefore 
been the subject of frequent criticism. Of tree plant- 





of AMERICAN 
ForEstrRY, there 
is well epito- 
mized the sen- 
timent which 
has been stated 
in other words 
by hundreds of 
other people. 
The Vice-Pres- 
ident said in 
part: 

“The idea 
appeals to me 
far more than 
storied urn or 
animated bust. 
It embodies a 
living thing, 
1 € p resentative 
of a vital senti- 
ment of the 
American peo- 
ple and I hope 
it is going to be 
universally 
popularin 
America.” 

One of the 
most active of 
the larger cities 
of the United 
States in the 
memorial tree 
campaign is 
P hil adelphia, 
already noted 





for its spacious 
Fairmount 
Park with 
many acres of 
beautiful trees 
and for a com- 
paratively large 
number of trees 
which it now 


A FINE OLD SUGAR MAPLE 


For city streets the Norway maple is to be preferred 


em variety. exce - streets arking. The > specime “re « mm stands in e ee ‘ 
to the sugar variety, except on wide streets with parking. The noble specimen here shown stand enjoys along 


many of its 
streets and in its suburbs. There the committee on 
municipal art and tree planting of the Civic Club and 
the Society of Little Gardens, are leading in the move- 
ment to plant what they call “Tribute Trees.” They will 
work in co-operation with the Fairmount Park Com- 
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mission which has charge of all tree planting in Phila- 
delphia. Individuals who do not care to plant a tree of 
their own are invited to join with some community group 
in placing such memorial. The United States Marines 
were among the first to ask permission to participate in 
this patriotic undertaking; and they desire to plant a 
whole avenue of trees. The members of the Civic Club 
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Charles W. Henry, Mrs. Edward Stotesbury Lewis, Mrs. 


|. Howard Rhoads, Mrs. John Frederick Lewis, Mrs. 


\V. Beaumont Whitney and Mrs. F. A. Rakestraw. 


1 recent communication, published in a local paper, 


John R. Johnson, superintendent of parks, Passaic, New 


Jersey, said: ‘We are too apt to look upon trees in a 
more or less matter-of-fact way, as.something Providence 














A FITTING MEMORIAL TO STRONG DEEDS, FOR IT IS THE “SYMBOL OF STRENGTH” 


As a family the oaks are undoubtedly among the best of 
This monarch white oak is in central Maryland. 


Mention of the word oak brings to mind the thought of long life and _endurance 
trees, for they are beautiful, long lived and little subject to disease or insects. 


shade 


committee which is interested in the movement are Mrs. 
Howard W. Lewis, chairman; Mrs. Henry Wolf Bikle, 
secretary; Mrs. Edward W. Biddle, Mrs. Leon T. Ash- 
craft, Miss Mary Blakiston, Miss Sophia Cadwalader, 
Mrs. Charles Davis Clark, Mrs. L. Webster Fox, Mrs. 
Rodman E. Griscom, Mrs. Roger W. Griswold, Mrs. 


has fully provided for and of which there can be no 
end. It seldom occurs to our mind that the pleasure we 
received, and the comfort enjoyed from their presence, is 
in great measure attributed to the forethought and activi- 
ties of generations long since passed away.” 

They are now erecting monuments in Ohio to “Apple- 
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Seed Johnny” whose name is now a household word 
throughout the state because of the fact that this erratic 
knight errant of the road traveled hither and yon sowing 
the seed of tens of thousands of apple trees whose fruit 
he was never to enjoy but which have proved a great 
boon and a valued possession to others. That is the true 
spirit of the planter. He thinks of the future and of the 
enjoyment and blessing which will come to those yet 
unborn from the seed which he sows or the tree which 
he plants. 

Similarly the future will rise to call those blessed who 
today are adorning our parks and avenues and the coun- 
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early in the year to investigate the amount of damage 
done and to ascertain what assistance might be given, 
reports on his return that about one and one-half million 
acres of forest land in France has either been destroyed 
by shell, machine gun and rifle fire or by the cutting by 
the contending armies for barrack, trench and fuel wood ; 
that practically all of Belgium’s forests having any timber 
value had been cut down by the Germans and used or 
shipped back to Germany; that fully 450,000 acreas of 
Great Britain’s forests had been felled. 

The forest authorities of each of the countries named 
have declared eager to have the assistance of the 
American Forestry Association in providing them with 
American forest tree seeds. This help is to be extended 
and the work will be carried on this year and in 1920. 

There are many ways in which the people of the 
United States can have the subject of tree planting kept 
before them. Those who have the subject at heart should 
help in various ways to keep this topic to the fore. At 
the present time there seems to be no better way, no 
method that will call forth a more popular response, that 
by making it a memorial to the soldiers. But then there 














AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR TREE 
It can be truly said that no other tree holds as high a place as the 
American or white elm. It is the most aristocratic of all the nation’s 
shade trees; and is almost if not quite as beautiful a feature of the 
winter as of the summer landscape. 


try’s highways with handsome ornamental trees. Many 
of these will have a utilitarian value in and of themselves ; 
but their greatest value from the economic point of view 
is likely to be the interest which they arouse in practical 
forestry, in conservation and in encouraging a more 
thorough and nation-wide study in the subject of timber 
resources. This is a matter which will become of greater 
and greater importance with the advance of our civiliza- 
tion and the increase of population not only in the United 
States but in other countries. The children will be taught 
the value of tree life because they will participate in the 
ceremonies incident to the plantings. They will know 
and come to appreciate more and more as they grow older 
the purpose for which this work was done. They will 
know it was because their fathers and their elder brothers 
were looking to the future welfare of mankind; and the 
lesson will impress its deep meaning on them. 

The American Forestry Association is anxious to have 
its members interested not only in tree planting in this 
country but in the help which is to be extended to Great 
Britain, France and Belgium in restoring their badly cut 
or devastated forest areas. Percival Sheldon Ridsdale, 


Executive Secretary of the Association, who went abroad 














A DESIRABLE SHADE TREE 
Under favorable conditions the white ash grows fairly rapidly and attains 


a good size with a moderately broad open crown and thin foliage. It is 
native to a wide territory throughout the United States 


are other persons and events that can be memorialized, 
and most fittingly, in this manner. The American For- 
estry Association has suggested that trees be planted in 
honor of the late Colonel Roosevelt along highway to 
be named for him and elsewhere; and this is being done 
in a number of instances. There are other lovers of 
nature, men who through their written or spoken words 
or in other ways have taught the beauty of woods and 
trees and flowers; and to all such trees might appropri- 
ately be planted. One such was Walt Whitman, the 
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centenary of whose birth will be celebrated on May 31 
next. Many others will be found, some of national, 
others merely of local renown, who are worthy of tribute 
of this sort from their fellow-citizens. 

In order to secure the best results it is necessary that 
there be as widespread interest as possible in the work. 
What a majority of the people in a community want 
done, or even a much smaller band of enthusiastic work- 
ers, usually is done. Is there a local forestry improve- 
ment association in your neighborhood? If so help to 
make its work successful by action. If there is no shade 
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a city street is somewhat at a disadvantage and so some 
care should be used in selecting the best variety for the 
particular locality and then they should be planted care- 
fully and well cared for. Trees are beautiful or otherwise 
as they harmonize with their surroundings. Those that 
will look well on a narrow street may not be suited for 
a wider street or a broad avenue. ‘If there is any doubt 
on the question it is advisable to consult the state forest 
commission, the local forester or some other authority 
who can tell what varieties are best for a given locality. 
Of course, no general rules could be given for the entire 




















THE LARGEST BEECH IN MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


That is the boast which this tree can make. It is 10% feet in circum feren 
in Chevy Chase, Maryland, not far from the District of Columbia line. 


planting, but makes a beautiful lawn tree. The one shown here is 


tree commission, no city forester or other organization 
interested in this vitally important subject, interest your- 
self in the formation of such an association. In an; 
community, whether it be large or small, there should be 
co-ordination of effort to secure the best results in shade 
tree planting and care. 

In selecting trees for street planting the following 
qualities should be considered in about the order named: 
form, hardiness or adaptability, rapidity of growth, 
shade protection, neatness and beauty. At best a tree on 


vith a spread of 90 feet. It casts too heavy a shade for street 


United States, or even for a major portion thereof ; but 
in a larger part of the eastern United States it will be 
found that for narrow streets the red maple, red gum or 
ginkgo can be recommended for narrow streets; for 
wider streets, Norway maple, basswood, horse chestnut 
or pin oak; and for wide avenues, white elm, white oak, 
red oak and tulip poplar. 

Street trees should have hardiness and adaptability. 
They should be vigorous, be able to recover from me- 
chanical injuries and be as non-resistant as possible 
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990 AMERICAN 
against insect attack and disease. While quick growing 
trees are desirable in some ways it must be remembered 
that such varieties are likely to be the shortest lived and 
will have to be replaced sooner than those of a somewhat 
slower growth, which with good care can be made to 
develop more rapidly. 

It is not desirable to have trees which cast too much 
shade, particularly on narrow streets. Houses and side- 
walks need sun even in summer. Again the question of 
neatness ought to be considered; and trees which will 
break up the pavement, such as silver maples, or those 
which cover the pavement with their bloom in the spring, 
such being cottonwoods and poplars, ought to be avoided. 
Evergreens are not suitable for street planting because 
their shade is not wanted in winter. Black locust should 
not be planted because it is likely to be destroyed by the 
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than if brick or other loose-jointed material is used. 

In planting a tree move as many of the roots as pos- 
sible. A cloudy day is better for transplanting a tree 
than a bright sunny one because a bright sun quickly ex- 
An important point is in 
They 


hausts the stored up moisture. 
regard to packing the earth around the roots. 
should have close contact with the ground, because a 
tree feeds through its roots, and therefore every smallest 
rootlet should be firmly in the ground. To do this fill in 
around the roots with finely pulverized earth, working it 
under and around the roots by hand and compacting it. 
If the earth 1s wetted down as it is put in it will make a 
much better contact. It must be remembered that trees 
cannot take care of themselves. They need food and 
they need attention and so provision should be made for 
their nourishment and to see that they are properly pro- 





THE VICE-PRESIDENT S CHAMBER 


WASHINGTON 


February 
Nineteen 
1919 


My dear Mr. Galbreath: 

I ama unable to say who was the author 
of the fine idea of planting trees in honor of 
the boye who encwered their country's call for 
service in the war which we have waged ageirst 
German autocracy. Whoever it was, in due seasor 
he will deserve a memorial at the hands of his 
countrymen. 

Tne idea appeals to me far more than 
etoriea u™m or animated bust. It embodies a 
living thing, vepresentutive of a vital senti- 
ment of the American neople and I hope it is 


going to be universally popular in America. 


When the trees shall grow large enough, a fitting 








plats can be attached to each one of them, bear- 
ing the names of the soldiers. 

Of course, it rejoices me greatly to 
vnow that the citizens of my county heve, under 
your leadership, been among the first to take 
advantage of this idealistic and patriotic movee 
ment. 

May Heaven send sunshine and showers 
upon theee trees 60 that they my live to distant 
ages,- vital reminders to the youth of every 
generation ef what America has done and great 
incentives to the doing of the fine things for 
which the Republic has been 80 remarkabl con- 
epicuous. 

With sincere congratulations, I am, 


Very truly yours, 


a 


Martin L. Galdreath, 


Collamer, Ind. 








borer worm. Beech is a slow grower and casts too dense 
a shade for any street. 

There are several points to be taken into considera- 
tion. Trees planted along a street should be of the same 
kind, the same size and uniformly spaced. On narrow 
streets trees planted every forty feet apart, and alter- 
nated on opposite sides of the street, will be found suf- 
ficiently close; and on wider streets they should be from 
forty to sixty feet or even farther apart, the distance 
being determined partly by the size which the tree is 
likely to attain and other habits. Every tree should 
have at least six square feet of earth above its roots. It 
is more important that there be plenty of space where 
the pavement and roadway are paved with concrete 


tected against insects and other pests and against damage 
irom other causes. 

Tree planting should form a permanent part of the 
improvement program in every city and town in the 
United States. It should not be undertaken in a tem- 
porary, haphazard manner; but should receive the con- 
stant thought and attention of those who are interested 
in making the community more attractive and at the same 
time in adding to the future timber resources of the 
United States. It must be remembered that what is done 
in one city or town serves as an inspiration to others; and 
that the habit once formed of setting out a number of 
trees every year will become fixed and will extend until 
it covers the nation. 











O one thinks of building a battleship of stone, or 
a bridge of copper, or a cabin of steel. The 

qualities that determine the fitness of most structu- 
ral materials are generally known; the inherent quali- 
ties of various woods, which make them valuable for 
specific purposes, rarely are recognized. Wood sub- 
stance, or cellulose, is much the same in all kinds of 
wood, but a great diversity in the form and arrange- 


WHY WOOD IS BEST 


BY ALFRED GASKILL, STATE 


FORESTER OF NEW JERSEY 


(2) with reduction of the moisture content. The first 
requires a selection of the material more or less vigorous 
according to intended use; the second involves “season- 
ing,” storage or by artificial means, until the wood 
is “air dry.” Fortunately it is now possible to know 
the real qualities of most of our commercial woods and 
to choose what is fit with only a guiding reference to 
old customs and preferences. 
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SPRUCE FENDER STOCK. OAK 
ment of the elements produces a wide range of values. 
Practically every species has a characteristic structure, 
though it varies with the individual. 

But though wood in general must be recognized 
as a material of great variability the constants in each 
species give positive advantages for many purposes. 
The truth of this depends upon the fact that fitness for 
service increases (1) with uniformity of structure and 
absence of defects (knots, cracks, crooked grain, etc.) ; 
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PHILADELPHIA NAVY YARD 


For engineers there have been constructed elaborate 
tables showing the resistances of all our principal woods 
to bending loads, compression, tension, shearing, in- 
dentation, etc.; the non-technical reader will be better 
general statements. 

The user of wood is apt to define its qualities by means 
of terms which mean quite definite things to him, but 
which really are relative, or are capable of various in- 
For any important purpose it is advisable 


satisfied with 


terpretations. 
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to find the wood that furnishes the greatest total of | Most of those who deal with woods 


desirable qualities when air dry as excess of moisture 
constitutes a defect. Quantity and availability often 


are decisive 





factors. 
Strength is 
a term that is 
often loosely i 
used to indi- 
cate the power 
of resistance to 


a strain with- 





out reference 





to other quali- 
ties, as weight, 
toughness, 
stiffness, ete. 
Thus hickory 
and white oak 
are strong to 
sustain a load, 
but in a beam 
may be less 
serviceable 
than longleaf 
pine or Doug- 








las fir because 


READY FOR SHIPMEN 
the latter are aaah ahepeiuatenil 


wi -Pine Black locust squares 1% x 11% in sh as gp shorting sig Por 10 in., 46 in., long to be shipped 
on the other 

hand makes a poor hoe handle because it is compara- many years under similar conditions. 
tively brittle; oak is better but is apt to become bowed 
and is too heavy; ash is best because it combines suff- 


in a_ technical 


way understand it to be the quality which resists decay. 
When kept perfectly dry, or when entirely immersed, 


any kind of 
wood lasts in- 
definitely, but 
if exposed to 
warm air and 
moisture it be- 
haves quite 
differently. 
Poplar, beech, 
maple and 
most pines de- 
cay so quickly 
in contact with 
the ground 
that they are 
unfit for use 
as fenceposts, 
telegraph 
poles, railroad 
ties, etc. they 
are not. dur- 
able. Other 
kinds, as black 
locust, red ce- 
dar, black wal- 
nut, chestnut, 
will last for 


For many purposes the greatest value is found when 


durability is combined with other qualities. Black 


cient strength with stiffness, flexibility and moderate locust or white oak makes a good railroad tie, for 


weight. An- 
other sort of 
strength is 
that which re- 


ae MEF Lg 


sists shock 
and ‘“shear’— 
the qualities 
required in 


“ 


ih aoe ee 


a hammer 


7 @ 


handle, an ax 
helve and a 
wheel spoke. 
For such use 
no wood known 
answers so 
well as young, 
quickly-grown 
hickory. 
Durability as 
descriptive 
of wood quali- 


ty is ¢ven 





more loosely 
used than 
“strength.” 


SUGAR PINE SHAKES 


This picture was taken in the Sequoia National Forest, California 





instance, —_ be- 
e¢ause it is 
hard to. resist 
the cut of the 
rail as well as 
durable to 
withstand de- 
cav; a_ bridge 
sill must be 
strong to car- 
ry a load, 
hard to. en- 
dure wear, and 
durable to re- 
sist decay. 
Within — re- 
cent years 
durability has 
lost much of 
its practical 
importance 
through the 
deve lopment 
of processes by 


which non- 
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durable, or perishable, woods are made very durable. 
Thus by treatment with creosote, zinc chloride, etc., 
the hard but perishable beech and maples provide 





THE STOCK DRYING ROOM 


Showing oak and hickory spokes and elm hubs, at Oakland, California. 


railroad ties of longer life than untreated white oak. 

Toughness is the quality by which shocks and irregu- 
lar strains are withstood. It is the opposite of brittle- 
ness and differs from strength and hardness. The 
classic example of toughness is a well-made wagon 
wheel. The hub of elm resists the strain of the spokes; 
the spokes of hickory carry the twists of traffic, and 
the mortised ends do not shear; the felloe of hickory 
or ash maintains its shape against every deforming 
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force. Hickory, white oak, white ash and rock elm are 
all tough woods. By combining toughness with elas- 
ticity and relatively light-weight white ash stands above 
all others for farm implement handles, for vehicle 
frames, and now for the structural parts of airplanes. 
Brittleness is usually a negative quality; it may be 
positive when a fracture is short and produces no long 
splinters as tough wood when broken always does. It 
is one of the qualities that make black walnut the pre- 
ferred wood for gun stocks. 
Elasticity is the property of recovering an original 
shape after deformation, and is usually a most valuable 








PRESERVATIVE TREATMENT 


Brush treatment of telephone poles, showing method of application. 


quality. Oak makes a poor wagon tongue because it 
is only moderately elastic and is apt to bend and stay 
bent; but it makes a fine ship knee because it is hard 
and strong, as well as tough and flexible, and when 
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THIS IS THE BODY OF AN AUTOMOBILE BUS 


White ash was used for the framework and interior finish. 
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bent under pressure will keep the shape given it. Elas- 
ticity is found in flexible woods like ash and hickory 
and in stiff woods like pine and spruce. A floor beam 
should be stiff and elastic; a carriage axle should be 
flexible and elastic. 

Flexibility-Stiffness: As an archer’s bow so must the 
felloe of a buggy wheel be flexible, elastic and tough. 
For the buggy wheel hickory answers best; for the 
bow ash is chosen because it is lighter and does not 


” so readily. No one would choose a flexible wood 


“ce 


set 
for a bridge stringer, or 
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ture, and for particular purposes must be chosen with 
reference to it. But apart from that the moisture con- 
tent is of great importance. In some species the green 
wood may contain as great a weight of water as of 
wood substance. In any species seasoning causes the 
water to be evaporated and the wood to contract. In 
general the coniferous, or soft, woods shrink less than 

the hard, deciduous, woods. 
Weight: Our common woods vary from 22 pounds 
(white cedar) to 53 pounds (hickory) per cubic 
foot — air dry. Where 





for a car sill, but one 
which is stiff, strong under 
a load, durable and not 
too heavy. 

Hardness is of import- 
ance when the service re- 
quired of a wood tends to 
cut into it, or to wear it 
down. A railroad tie must 
resist the cut of the rail; a 
floor board not covered 
with a carpet must with- 
stand wear. A door of 
soft *ood is better than 
~~. ot ». rd wood because 
it is lig.:*1 and hardness 
gives it 10 advantage. 
The best f? ring is “quar- 
ter sawed’ to show “edge 
grain” because that face 
wears better than a com- 
mon face sawed “through 
and through.” In_ ordi- 
nary carpenter work hard- 
ness is a disadvantage as 
it increases the labor re- 
quired with no correspond- 





WOOD) WHICH TWICE 


White oak tie, side view This tie 


strong timbers are to be 
used near the point of 
production, weight can be 
ignored. When cost as 
well as quality must be 
considered the transporta- 
tion of a heavy wood 
handicaps it. But in some 
cases weight is vital: air- 
plane wings, for instance, 
are framed of selected 
spruce because that wood 
possesses considerable 
strength and stiffness com- 
bined with extreme light 
weight. Ash likewise is a 
preferred wood where 
strength, toughness, elas- 
ticity and a minimum 
weight must be com- 
bined. 

Other qualities, as den- 
sity, tastelessness, etc., are 
sometimes of importance. 
A tight barrel can be made 
of white oak, but not of 
red oak because the latter 
was laid in the treck during the contains numerous open 


OUTLIVED STEEL 


ing gain. year 1888. The steel has been changed twice since that time. The ties 
have decayed but little anc will probably serve in a side track for four vessels or “pores.” Con- 


Shrinking: The wood cr'ive years. Plains, Montana. 
that shrinks, or works, 
least is always preferable. A carriage panel or a table 
top that shrinks after it is finished will show an un- 
sightly crack unless provision is made to conceal the 
contraction. Floor boards are made narrow partly to 
expose the edge grain, but chiefly to neutralize shrink- 
age. If an eight-inch board shrinks a quarter inch 
there is an appreciable space between it and the next. 
If the eight inches aré covered by four boards the gap 
between each is only one-sixteenth of an inch. 

Woods differ in this quality according to their struc- 


tainers and implements 
used for food stuffs must be made of wood that imparts 
no taste. Thus butter tubs and oyster pails are made 
of spruce, or ash, or maple. 

No user of wood doubts that its manifold qualities are 
advantages rather than faults, since only through them 
can the forest product, wood, be made to satisfy so many 
human needs—needs that range from the coarse, solid 
endurance of a railroad tie, through the soft, weather- 
proof, roof shingle to the light, stiff and strong wing of 
the mechanical bird. 





poses. 
and promptly forwarded.—Editor. 





One of the members of the American Forestry Association desires to locate a tract of about one thou- 
sand acres in New York State, within 150 or 200 miles of Buffalo, for hunting, fishing and vacation pur- 
Valuable timber is not essential—cut-over land preferred. Information will be gratefully received 
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who lives 


detailed description of the plant is hardly cu‘'ed for 


in this place. 

in the present 
furnish all that 
of those 
fail to remem- 
ber this 
interesting rep- 
resentative of 
our eastern 
flora. It is gen- 
erally called 
the Mandrake, 
or more rarely 
the Hog Apple, 
and still 
rarely the Wild 
Lemon. Its 
generic name 
in botany is de- 
rived from two 
Greek words, 
meaning a foot 
and a leaf ; and 
it is said that 
one of its 
earlier names 
‘ Anapodophyl- 
lum), bestowed 
upon it by Lin- 
neus, car ried 
this idea still 
further, for it 
likened the leaf 
to the foot of 
a duck. Pro- 
fessor Gray, 
however, claims 
that it referred 
to the “stout 
petioles,” which 


who 


most 


more 


hardly seems 
likely. Al- 
though Man- 
drakes may, as 
a rare thing, 
come up singly 


the 


where they oc- 


in woods 


MANDRAKES; WILD LUPINE, AND NOTES ON 


THE AMERICAN SNAPPING TURTLE 


BY R. W. SHUFELDT, M. D., C. M. Z. S., ETC. 


(PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR) 


[AR are the May Apples to every one cur 
in the country where they grow, that a them to 
Then, too, the illustrations of it as si.2>wn 
article, at various stages of its growth, 
in the autumn. 


may be necessary to refresh the memory death 











WE HAVE IN THIS PICTURE A VERY BEAUTIFUL EARLY SPRING COMBINATION OF 
AN OLD JUDAS TREE (Cercis canadensis), WITH A PATCH OF MANDRAKES OR MAY APPLES 


Fig. 1. 


(Podophyllum peltatum) BENEATH IT. THIS IS JUST BEFORE THE FLOWERS COME OUT. 


Note the flowers of the Judas Tree, how they have blossomed out only on certain limbs of the tree—and 
that long before the leaves appear. They are bright pink and very conspicuous during the earliest days 
of spring. This particular tree is well known to many Washingtonians; it is on the right-hand side of 
the road as we approach the Pierce’s Mill bridge. 


patches, often covering a very considerable area. 





or perhaps only a few together—it is the rule for 
appear suddenly in more or less extensive 


Their 


appearance is quite simultaneous, as is their flowering 
and, later, their fruiting, to which may also be added their 
In the North, the plant is not seen 


until along in 
May; while, as 
we advance 
southward in 
the spring, we 
often find them 
up in the 
month of April 
in the District 
of Columbia, 
and still fur- 
ther south very 
much earlier. 
Tt is an abun- 
dant species 
throughout the 
entire range of 
the Gulf States, 
to include large 
areas in Texas. 

When the 
fruit the 
Mandrake rip- 
ens in the sum- 
mer, children 
are extremely 
fond of eating 
it, the slightly 
acid and sweet- 
ish taste espe- 


of 


cially attracting 
them. By them 
it is sometimes 
called the 
“Umbrella 
Plant,” and for 
the reason that 
the leaves “un- 
furl during 
April showers.” 
With respect to 
this Gray says 
that the “flow- 
stems 
terminated by a 


erless 
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large round 7-9 lobed leaf, peltate in the middle, like an 
umbrella; flowering stems bearing two one-sided leaves, 


and a nodding white flower from the fork.” (See figures. ) 
Upon first blooming, they are quite fragrant, and the 
pale green bractlets of the flower buds fall off very early. 
May Apples are perennial, their rootstocks being after 
the creeping order, and throwing off thick, fibrous roots ; 
while the fruit, which is really a “berry,” is many-seeded, 
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Fig. 2. THIS IS A VERY HANDSOME SPECIMEN OF THE MAN- 
DRAKE. SOME OF THE PETALS OF THE LEFT HAND FLOWER 
HAVE FALLEN OFF, THUS SHOWING THE FRUIT AT ITS EARLY 
STAGE OF FORMATION 
Note on the right-hand side where a leaf has grown through an opening 
in a dead oak leaf that chanced to cover it on the ground where the 
mandrake started; it has strangled it, and that plant never came to 
anything. 
and usually grows to become about two inches in length, 
the form being more or less ovoid or egg-shaped. We 
often find great patches of these Mandrakes growing in 
the rich soil on the banks of streams and creeks flowing 
through wooded areas; ut then, again, an acre or more 
of them may cover some hillside, in a similar soil, where 
big trees of various species form a belt of timber. 
Podophyllum has long been used in medicine as an 
efficient cathartic and for a few other purposes ; however, 
modern physicians seem inclined to discard it. It belongs, 
with a few other plants, in the Barberry family (Ber- 
beridaceae )—in so far as the flora of the northeastern 
sections of the United States go. Twin-leaf, Umbrella 
leaf, Blue Cohosh, and Barberry are well known repre- 
sentatives of the same group. All of these occur in the 
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flora of the State of Virginia and in many places this 
side of the Mississippi River. 

The leaves and roots of the Mandrake are poisonous, 
and children should be cautioned in regard to chewing 
them. The odor of the flowers is very disagreeable to 
some people; but then, tastes differ very materially with 
respect to the fragrance of flowers, and quite a long 
story might be written on this subject. 

Mathews informs us that Mandrakes are never found 
growing wild in Maine, while the plant is rare in Vermont 
and New Hampshire; as we proceed further southward 
it becomes more abundant. Indeed, in the greater part 
of New England, its place is taken by the well known 






Fig. 3. THESE SPECIMENS OF THE MANDRAKE ARE TAKEN 
in sitt AT THE FOOT OF AN OLD OAK TREE 


The plant in the foreground exhibits the fruit when it is about halfway 
advanced toward maturity. Other plants nearby had their fruit almost 
ripe upon them. 


Skunk Cabbage, which, it must be believed, is by no means 


an agreeable exchange. 
In the flower world of the eastern United States, we 


have another most interesting plant in the Wild Lupine, 
also called Wild Pea and Sun Dial—less often Old Maid’s 
Bonnets. Aside from the matter of color, one may gain 
a very good idea of it by studying Figures 5 and 6 of 
the present article. A well-developed plant of this species 
may grow to become at least two feet in height; and 
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should twenty or thirty others of similar proportions be 
in the same group, the whole forms a picture that will 
live in the mind of the nature lover for many a day—nay, 
Sometimes its flowers are 
a pale pink, though rarely, and still less often pure white. 
They have been described as “butterfly-shaped ;” but this 
is a bit far-fetched, as a glance at Figure 6 will prove. In 
arrangement they form a long raceme on an erect stem; 


for many a summer to come. 


the leaves are of a particularly fine green color, and of 
a compound arrangement, generally composed of eight 
or nine leaflets arranged in a circle. When the Lupine 
fruits, its four or five seeds are contained in a pod of 
some two inches in length; it is a hairy affair—broad 
and flat. 

Lupine is generally found growing on gravel banks 
or gravelly hillsides, and sometimes on sandbanks that 
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advantage gained in the pea-shaped blossom? As usual, 
the insect that fertilizes the flower best knows the answer. 
The corolla has five petals, the upper one called the stand- 
ard, chiefly a flaunted advertisement ; two side wings, or 
platforms, to alight on, and a keel like a miniature boat, 
formed by the two lower petals, whose edges meet. In 
this the pistil, stamens, and nectar. are concealed and 
protected. 


on the wings, light as it must be, is nevertheless sufficient 


The pressure of a bee’s weight as he alights 


to depress and open the keel, which is elastically affected 
by their motion, and to expose the pollen just where the 
long-lipped bee must rub off some against his under side 
as he sucks the nectar. 
pollen that has fallen into the forward part of the keel 
upon himself, as he moves about. 


the flower, the elastic wings resume their former position, 


He actually seems to pump the 


As soon as he leaves 





Fig. 5. THIS IS A BED OF WILD LUPINE (Lupinus perennis) AS IT 


BEEN DISTURBED IN ANY PARTICULAR, SO 
CAN BE APPRECIATED IN ALL THEIR GLORY 


IT HAS NOT 
ITS BEAUTIFUL LEAVES AND RACEMES OF ELEGANT PURPLISH BLUE FLOWERS 


FIRST COMES INTO FLOWER IN THE SPRING. 


Lupine belongs in the Pulse family (Leguminosae)—a very extensive oe of trees, shrubs and plants; it even contains the Judas tree, here shown 
. Tag 


in 


are utterly lacking in moisture. Should they remain un- 
disturbed several consecutive seasons, and the 
locality be particularly favorable to the growth of the 
plant, the group may eventually cover an area of fifty or 
sixty square feet—a wonderful sight indeed! It has a 
root that often finds its way into the soil for a distance of 
several feet—thus the plant is rarely taken up success- 
fully for transplanting to gardens; so it is fortunate that 
it may readily be introduced through planting its ferti- 
lized seeds. 

Speaking of its fertilized seeds, Neltje Blanchan has, 
with marked significance, described how this fertilization 
comes about in the flowers of the Pea family generally. 
It is most delightfully put, and she asks, “What is the 


for 





ig. 


thus closing the keel to prevent waste of pollen. Take 
a sweet pea from the garden; press down its wings with 
the thumb and forefinger to imitate the acting of the bee 
on them; note how the keel opens to display its treasures, 
and resume its customary shape when the pressure is 
removed.” (Nature’s Garden.) 

Another interesting fact about wild lupine is that, in 
common with some other plants, it dozes off after the day 
is over. The leaves do not change position from an 
horizontal to a vertical one, as in other members of the 
legume group, but they twist about on their own axes 





sometimes as much as through an entire half arc of a 
circle. This may be a diurnal trick as well as a nocturnal 
one—hence the term “sun-dial” applied to several of these 
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plants. Some of 
these movements 
are wonderfully 
complex, and 
must conse 
quently mean a 
great deal to the 
plant possessing 
them. In this 
wild lupine the 
leaves fold them- 
selves about the 
stem below, par- 
asol fashion; or 
the reverse 





movement may 
take place, the 
lea flets extend- 
ing upwards to 
close up and 

line with the 
stem that sup- 
ports them. A 
number of ex- 
planations have 
been put forth 
making for a 


solution of these 
Fig. 4. FULLY RIPE FRUIT OF THE MAY- 
phenomena; but APPLE OR MANDRAKE (Podophyllum  pelta- 














the subject is too =" 

ae ; Observe how the fruit stems spring from_ the 

extensive a one point of the parting of the bases of the leaf- 
pe Tee : e stems. The leaves themselves are of an elegant 

to take up im the green, and the fruit is a rich yellow. 

present connec- 

tion. It is brimful of interest, nevertheless, and deserves 

to be carefully and exhaustively studied. 

As a matter of fact, the study of the morphology of 
flowering plants and their physiology is one of the most 
fascinating lines of research in all nature. When one 
comes to think of it, the opening and closing of such 
flowers as our common morning-glories and allied Con- 
volvulaceae is an extraordinary phenomenon. That it 
should take place only at night or on very dark days is a 
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most interesting fact; and that the movement in closing 
is always in the same direction is another point worthy 
of close study. What is the necessity for the closing up 
of the leaves of sensitive plants and trees upon slight pres- 
sure from one’s fingers, and then opening again in a little 
while? Why should the species referred to present such 
a remarkable habit, while it is seen to be entirely lack- 
ing in others? 
Grafting and its 
results still hold 
many a_ secret 
not yet revealed 
to science, and 
the same is true 
of cross-fertili- 
zation. Indeed 
there is abso- 
lutely no end to 
the list of secrets 
still to be dis- 
covered through 
researches in 








structural and 
physio logical 
botany, by those 
who devote their 
time and minds 
to problems of 
this nature. 
Much research 
work of this 
class has already 
been done; and 
doubtless, when 
the temporary 











checks caused by 


Fig. 6. A SINGLE SPIKE OR RACEME OF ‘ 
Hie LURE IONS SIRE GEOR OF eased tc 
THE PLANT WORLD DU : - 

SUMMER MONTHS, IN THE REGIONS have ceased to 
WHERE IT FLOURISHES exist, a great 


Lupine derives its name from the Latin of wolf, deal more will 
lupus, for the reason that superstitious people 

believe that the plant exercises its power to be undertaken 

devour the soil’s fertility. A 


NOTES ON THE AMERICAN SNAPPING TURTLE 


To one who has paid any attention at all to our fresh- 
water turtles, surely the common Snapping Turtle is no 
stranger. Two species of it is represented in the reptilian 
fauna of this country, and both belong in the family 
Chelydridae. Of these two forms the smaller occurs, in 
suitable localities, all over the eastern parts of the United 
States, and westward to the Rocky Mountains. South- 
ward it ranges into South America, and may be found 
in many parts of Mexico and Central America, in which 
latter countries there is still another species which is not 
found within our borders. In other words, there are 
three North American species, or two in the genus 
Chelydra, and the big fellow known as the Alligator 
Snapping Turtle, which is the sole representative of the 
genus Macrochelys. These animals are the largest of our 


chelonian species, especially the last-named, specimens of 
which have been taken that have weighed upwards of 
140 pounds, or more. These are confined to the southern 
parts of the United States, in the sluggish rivers and 
swamps (M. lacertina), while our common snapping 
turtle, although very much smaller than the Alligator 
snapper, is considerably larger than any other United 
States chelonian ; in fact, they are as pygmy and giant as 
compared with each other. 

The present brief sketch will be devoted to our com- 
mon Snapping Turtle, the scientific name for which is 
Chelydra serpentina. Captive specimens of this species 
have been in my possession many times, young as well 
as adults at various ages. Moreover, it has been studied 
in nature from one end of the country to the other; and 
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when opportunity has offered, negatives have been made | 
by me from life. Prints from three of these have been 
reproduced to illustrate this account of its life and habits. 

The young are generally dark brown on the upper 
parts, with a deep shade of ashy gray for the under 
parts. Older specimens are much lighter above and yel- 
lowish white beneath. There is considerable variation 
in these tints, however, while other characters are far 
more constant. For example, the under side of the tail 
exhibits a series of large shields, as compared with the 
scales of the Alligator snapper in the corresponding local- 
ity. On the back (carapace ) of our snapper there are three 
longitudinal ridges—a median one, with one upon either 
side of it. Big snappers will come to weigh upwards of 
fifty pounds—rarely over forty in nature; and they have 
a length of shell that measures an inch or two over a 
foot. In some parts of the country, more particularly in 
New England, snappers are often kept in the 
barrel,” where they become inordinately fat and heavy, 


and are then said to make fine soup. 


In young snappers the tail is very long in proportion 
to the rest of the body. Practically, this character is 
manifest throughout life, while, as in all aquatic chelon- 
ians, the feet are broad and paddle-like, and evidently 
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‘swill- 
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adapted to powerful swimming. Snappers are unable to 


Fig. 8. HERE IS A MUCH OLDER SPECIMEN OF THE AMERICAN 


draw into the shell either the head or the tail; much less SNAPPING TURTLE THAN THE ONE SHOWN IN FIGURE 7. THI 


SCALES ON THE UNDER SIDE OF THE TAIL ARE PLAINLY SEEN, 


are they able to close the shell in front or behind, as do AS ‘WELL AS ITs BIG, PADDLE-LIKE FEET 





our well known land tortoises (Terepene). They are  obse: defenseless state of the body in this Snapper, and the pecu 
: : : : liar formation of the small, elongate plas » wi its yerlying ates 
pretty tough, however: not easily observed in their native ad ; sd f the sma elongate plastron, with its overlying plates 


element, and vicious to a fault. Personally I 
have never met with a mutilated snapper in 
nature, while box tortoises are frequently found 
that exhibit the result of various injuries, the 
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majority of which have been at the hands of man. Snappers 
possess splendid powers of sight, notwithstanding the fact 
that their eyes are small, and probably their other senses are 
more or less well developed. In nature as well as in aquaria 
their backs often grow a great mass of dark green, wavy moss, 
which streams backwards as they swim along, and which is a 
source of great protection to the animal, in as much as it causes 
it to resemble a roundish, flat brown stone, having a cover- 
ing of moss. 

This species can remain under water for a long time; and 
when settled among the mud-covered rocks, in places where 
it is not too deep, it will stretch its neck out once in a long 
while, bringing the very tip of its snout out of the water, to 
take in a fresh supply of air. In such situations, too, it will 
patiently lie in wait for any hapless fish, duckling, or frog 
that may swim over it; and 





should it come within reach— 
quick as a flash its long neck is 
protruded, its unsuspecting quar- 
ry seized, drowned or killed, and 
subsequently eaten by this most 
voracious of chelonians. The 
bite of a large snapping turtle 
may be very severe indeed, es- 
pecially should it succeed in get- 
ting hold of a finger or toe; for 
its sharp jaws can snip such a 











member off as clean as though 


Fig. 7. THIS YOUNG SNAPPING TURTLE IS ABOUT SIX MONTHS OLD. NOTE THE GREAT done with an ax. 


LENGTH OF ITS TAIL AND ITS WONDERFULLY BRIGHT EYES 


At this age the upper surface of the shell of the young Chelydra serpentina is dark brown, and very rough 


superficially. 


Should a snapper, lying in wait 
for food, find that nothing is 
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coming his way, he will sally forth along the bottom of 
the muddy pond or sluggish stream in which he lives 
and capture such forms as he can. He has a wonderful 
control over the muscles of the neck and the lightning- 
like protrusion of the latter. Look out for your fingers 
and face while handling a big, healthy one; for not only 
can he thrust his head and neck forward in a straight 
line, but to either side and backwards over his shell as 
well. Indeed, the only safe way to pick one of these 





fellows up is 
in the same 
manner that 
we pick up a 
skunk—by the 
tail, though not, 
as we know, 
for the same 
reason. 

There is a 
very great dif- 
ference in the 
temperament 
of these turtles. 
Some of them 
become gentle 
in captivity and 
attached to 
their keepers, 
taking food 
from their 
hands and ex- 
hibiting ot her 
evidences of 
familiarity. 
Upon the other 
hand, other 
specimens re- 
main as ugly 
and as vicious 
as those in na- 
ture, and will 
snap at any- 
thing or any- 
body within 
reach. They 
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from the stream or pond that is her home, usually 
much less. Having found a soft spot to her liking, she 
settles down in it by using her feet, trowel-fashion, upon 
either side of her. As she disappears by the earth clos- 
ing in over her shell, she soon gets far enough out of 
sight to answer her purpose; and when so situated she 
lays her entire clutch of eggs, often to the number of a 
couple of dozen. Then, by a gentle, swaying move- 
ment, she works her way to the surface again, and in 

doing so, the 





loose. earth 
falls back over 
the eggs, en- 
tirely covering 
them. In due 
course the eggs 
all hatch out, 
as do the eggs 
of other rep- 
tilesunder 
similar condi- 
tions. When 
first hatched 
out, the young 
turtles are very 
dark colored 
and wonderful- 
ly cute little 
fellows, being 
frequently kept 
in aquaria, 
where they are, 
however, rath- 





er dangerous 
additions on 
account of their 
fondness for 
feeding on the 
other inhabi- 
tants. Upon 
hatching out, it 
would be inter- 
esting to know 
how these little 
chelonian tots 


only feed under yi, 9 THIS Is THE SAME SNAPPER WHICH IS SHOWN IN A PREVIOUS ILLUSTRATION find their way 
8). THE SHELL IS COMPARATIVELY VERY SMOOTH AT THIS AGE, AND ITS HORNY to their native 


0) ‘Yee (Fig 
water; and py'Sre§ ARE WELL DEFINED. 
many die in 


element, for 


It is interesting to note the way in which the head sags down far below the anterior margin of the 


captivity for carapace, when the animal is resting in this position. The generic name of this species, Chelydra their size 
? (Kel-i-dra) is from the Greek, it having, in ancient time, been applied to a kind of tortoise or amphibious . 


the reason that serpent ne etiking 
this imperative 

demand is either unknown to those who undertake to 
rear them, or it is otherwise ignored. 

Their breeding habits are pretty well known, for their 
eggs have been discovered many times. In New England, 
along in May, the female becomes restless and eager 
to deposit her clutch of round, white eggs, that have 
thin, tough shells; she rarely goes further than fifty feet 


serpent; the specific name, serpentina, refers to its habit of thrusting its head and neck forward like a strength, an d 


range of vision 
are all apparently totally inadequate to the accomplish- 
ment of such a feat. In some situations, a heavy fall 
of rain would probably help them out through the flood 
or overflow that would naturally take place, thus widely 
extending the usual limitations of the pond or stream 
wherein reside the parents of the otherwise helpless 
little crew. 
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RAILS, GALLINULES AND COOTS 


(Family Rallidae) 


BY A. A. ALLEN 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ORNITHOLOGY, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


ee HIN as a rail” is an expression that applies as 
well to any of the members of this family of 
curious birds as it did to the parts of Abraham 
Lincoln’s famous fence. For the rail is a marsh dweller 
and nature has provided it with a compressed body like 
that of a flea, to enable it to slip better through the 
dense vegetation. 

There are about 180 species in the family but only 
fifteen are found in North America, and of these only 
four or five are 
common even 
in the most 
suitable locali- 
ties. By most 
people they go 
unseen and un- 
known, for un- 
less one haunts 
the marshes, he 
is apt never to 
see one. When 
a coot or a rail 
meets with an 
accident on its 
migration and 
is picked up by 
the corner gro- 
cer or the edi- 
tor of the local 
ne w spaper, it 
always causes 
considerable 
excitement in 
the community 
for it is usually 
diagnosed as a 
hybrid between 
a duck and a 
chicken, or, if 
it is one of the 





DUTY CALLS 


also in having short, rounded wings, but their feathers 
are longer and softer giving their plumage a somewhat 
hairy appearance. The gallinules and coots, and the sora, 
yellow, and black rails, have short, thick, pointed bills 
but the Virginia, clapper, and king rails have rather long, 
slender, and somewhat decurved bills. 

The coot and the Florida gallinule, which are perhaps 
the best known members of the family, are sometimes 
called “mud hens” or “water chickens.” They are simi- 
lar in general 
appearance, be- 
ing uniformly 
slate color and 
about the size 
of bantams. If 
one cannot see 
the lobes on the 
toes of the 
coot, another 
good field mark 
is the ivory- 
white bill which 
in the gallinule 
is red and 
green. Both 
species have 
what is called 
a frontal shield, 
a horny pro- 
longation of the 
bill on the fore- 
head, which is 
not found on 
any of the rails. 
In the gallinule 
it is bright red 
and quite con- 
spicuous but in 
the coot it is 
brownish and 


sine The Florida gallinule or water chicken returns to its nest in the cat-tails. Note the conspicuous frontal 
smaller species, ° shield or prolongation of the bill on the forehead. much smaller. 


a cross between 

a snipe and a quail. All of the members of the family 
have rather long, stout legs like fowls, but their toes are 
always long and slender to distribute their weight when 
running over the soft ooze or the floating vegetation. The 
coot has lobes on each side of its toes to assist it in 
swimming, for it is much more aquatic than the other 
species and, like ducks, often assembles on the open 
water in large flocks. All species have longer necks 
than ordinary birds and much shorter tails, which, like 
domestic fowls, they hold erect. They resemble fowls 


When swim- 
ming both species are quite ducklike, but their heads are 
smaller and they are continually’ jerking them after the 
manner of pigeons. When flushed they patter along the 
surface for a considerable distance before they rise but 
when fully on the wing, they resemble small ducks. Seen 
on land or walking along the border of a marsh, on the 
other hand, they do not resemble ducks in the least but 
appear more like busy little hens, picking at everything 
as they step along, lifting their feet rather high and 
putting them down carefully as though they were always 
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“THIN AS A RAIL” 
The bodies of rails are compressed like fleas to enable them to slip better 
through the dense vegetation 


sneaking up on some wary in- 
sect or luckless tadpole. 

They are never so cautious, 
however, with their voices and 
some of the most startling sounds 
that ever come from the marshes 
can be traced to them. Their 
ordinary calls are somewhat hen- 
like: cut-cut, or cak-cak, but oc- 
casionally they give vent to a 
startling, wup, pup, pup, pup, 
pup, pup, or wup-wup-wup. 
Like the rails they are especial- 
ly noisy early in the morning 
and at dusk, and occasionally 
they break out in the middle of 
the night. 

Coots and gallinules build their 





nests of dried rushes close to 
the water level in the marsh 
vegetation, the coot usually in 





BACK ON THE JOB 
The Gallinule is incubating and has ruffled its feathers to keep cool. The 
nest is built up from the water with dead rushes. 
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deeper water than the gallinule and in more open situa- 
tions. Often they have to add to their nests during 
periods of high water to keep the eggs dry. The eggs 
are buff in ground color, rather evenly marked, the spots 
on the coot’s eggs being smaller and blacker than on 
those of the gallinule. 

The young birds are covered with black down when 
hatched, the coots being curiously ornamented with a 
fringe of orange whiskers. They are able to run and 
swim shortly after hatching and follow their parents 
about, hunting for food. It is an interesting sight to see 
a family of gallinules threading their way along the 
border of a marsh, the old ones continually calling and 
the young constantly peeping so that they will not get 
lost. As though to give the young something to follow, 
the old birds continually flash their white under tail 
coverts as they jerk along. At times the young get tired 
and crawl up on the back of the mother or again she calls 
them all to her and broods them for a while on little 





FINAL INSTRUCTIONS 


The two Virginia rails are about to exchange places on the eggs and Mrs. Rail is giving the last word 
of caution to her dutiful consort before he takes his turn. 


platforms of rushes or temporary nests which she con- 
structs. 

In the southern states another species of gallinule is 
found. It is much brighter in coloration and thus gains 
for itself the name of purple gallinule. It is not so 
seclusive as the Florida gallinule and in shrubby marshes 
often climbs up on the bushes to bask in the sun. 

Of the rails the commonest and best known is the 
Virginia rail, a bird about the size of a robin but of very 
different shape with its small head, long bill, and long 
legs. In general color it is dark brown, somewhat 
streaked on the back and redder on the breast, the flanks 
being barred with black and white. It is found even in 
small marshes, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, nesting 
from the Middle States to Ontario and British Columbia, 
and wintering from the southern part of its breeding 
range to Central America. It is often heard but seldom 
seen for it is rather difficult to flush even when one fol- 
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lows its notes out into the marsh. It seems to prefer to 
dodge through the thick vegetation like a mouse, some- 
times when cornered, doubling back almost between one’s 
feet to avoid flying. 

The Virginia rail arrives from the south on its nest- 
ing grounds from the middle to the last of April when 
the marshes are still flooded and the new vegetation is 
just beginning to show green. Nevertheless one needs 
patience to find the birds even at this time though their 
notes are almost as frequent as the croaking of the frogs. 
The first notes heard in the spring are not very different 
from the spring call of the peeper but soon one hears a 
note that might be called its song. Cut-a, cut-a, cut-a, 
cut-a, or racket, racket, racket, racket, comes from a little 
clump of brown cat-tails, almost thin enough to see 
through and yet, try as one may, one cannot see the bird. 








A CAPTIVE COOT 


The coot is sometimes called a “mud hen.” Note the white bill and the 
lobes on the toes 


As soon as the vegetation grows high enough to afford 
some protection, nesting begins and the marshes resound 
with their cries even during the night. A hollowed plat- 
form of rushes is built in a clump of vegetation just above 
the water and the tips of the flags or sedges are pulled 
down until a sort of a roof is formed to conceal the sit- 
ting bird from enemies passing over head. The young 
rails are similar to the young gallinules but of course 
are smaller. They are able to run about almost as soon as 
hatched but if danger is near and the parent birds think 
they are not traveling fast enough, they do not hesitate 
to pick them up by any convenient appendage and hasten 
off with them. The writer once attempted to confine a 
nest full of young rails by placing an enclosure about the 
nest, but the old birds without the slightest hesitation, 
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COOTS 








A LEAKY ROOF 


But it serves to hide the Virginia rail from enemies that fly over head. 
The rails always pull the tips of the growing vegetation down over the 
nests t t S way. 


flew over the fence with the young ones and carried them 
further into the marsh. 

A larger edition of the Virginia rail and much less 
common, except in some of the marshes of the Middle 
West, is the king rail. Its color pattern is almost an 
exact counterpart of that of the Virginia rail but it is 
almost twice the size. A much paler species but other- 
wise similar to the king rail, is the clapper rail, found 
only in the salt marshes. The clapper rails of the Pacific 








A VIRGINIA RAIL AT HOME 


Note the long, slightly decurved bill. 
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ON THE FENCE 


This Virginia rail is about to carry its young out of the enclosure. Note 
the short rounded wings 


coast are somewhat browner than those of the Atlantic 
marshes and constitute a separate species. 

The sora rail or sora is about the size of the Virginia 
rail but is more olive in general color with grayer under- 
parts. Its bill is much shorter and heavier and is bright 





IS THE COAST CLEAR? 


A Sora rail sneaking up to its nest in the marsh grasses. 


yellow in color. Indeed the bill is the most conspicuous 
part of the bird. Often when the sora is flushed, the 
bill is the best mark by which to distinguish it from the 
Virginia rail. In habits the two birds are very similar 
being equally difficult to discover and when finally flush- 
ed, both fly but a short distance with dangling legs and 
apparently feeble wings before dropping again into the 
marsh. It is practically impossible to flush either species 
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a second time. Indeed on one occasion when the writer 
was tramping through a rather extensive marsh, his 
attention was attracted by a yellow spot close against the 
water. Looking more closely, he discovered a sora rail 
crouching low and expecting to be passed unnoticed. So 
completely did it rely upon its protective coloration, that 
it permitted itself to be touched before it attempted to 
escape. The eggs of the sora rail are darker in ground 





CARRYING HER BABY 


The Virginia rail has picked up one of its youngsters by the leg and is 
hastening its departure from the vicinity of the camera. 
color than the Virginia’s and the downy young are 
ornamented with a tuft of orange whiskers on the chin 
and a brilliant red cere like a ball of red sealing wax 

above the bill. 
There are two other rails found in the United States 
and Canada but both are rare. The yellow rail is some- 














“WHOSE BLACK BABY ARE YOU?” 
A young Florida gallinule only a few hours old. 



































A HOME IN THE MARSHES 


This nest of a Sora rail is in a large plant of the Arrow arum. 


what similar to an immature sora but is considerably 
smaller and can be distinguished by a white patch in the 
wing. The black rail is the smallest and least known of 
them all, being but little larger than a wren. Since it 
darts around like a mouse through the grassy marshes 
and is seldom flushed, it is scarcely ever seen even where 
it is nesting. 

Rails on the whole are not very intelligent birds and be- 
cause of their life in the dense vegetation have apparent- 
ly become very short sighted. They are quick to detect 
motion but if one remains perfectly still, they will some- 
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times approach and even run over one’s feet. With their 
short rounded wings and soft plumage, it is not to be 
wondered at that they prefer to run rather than to fly, 
but it is surprising to discover what long distances some 
of them traverse on the migration. Sora rails, for ex- 
ample, regularly migrate to South America and on one 
occasion, at least, a sora has flown across the Atlantic 
to Great Britain. 

Rails, gallinules and coots are all considered game 
birds and are shot in considerable numbers, especially 





Photograph by 


H. L. Sharp 
A SORA’S PROSPECTS 
Three of the eggs have hatched into little black powder puffs that are 


curiously ornamented with tufts of orange whiskers beneath the bill and 
drops of red sealing wax above. 


in the South. The rails are very small, however, their 
flesh is of inferior quality, and they are such weak flyers 
that they furnish a very low grade of sport for hunters 
other than boys. 





SOUTHWESTERN FOREST :SUPERVISORS HOLD IMPORTANT CONFERENCE 


| al to obtain an accurate inventory of the timber 
of the Southwestern National Forests, to determine 
the extent of past cuttings, to secure growth and yield 
figures, in short to lay a better foundation for scientific 
management of the Forests, was one of the chief topics 
of discussion at the meeting of the fifteen supervisors 
and the district officers of the Arizona and New Mexico 
Forests, who met in Albuquerque, New Mexico, during 
the week beginning February 10th. A workable scheme 
for an extensive program of silvicultural management 
was presented and approved. 
Many other problems of Forest administration, par- 
ticularly those dealing with publicity, land classification, 





education, game, fire protection and grazing were de- 
bated. 

The timber sale business in the Southwestern district 
is large. In the fiscal year 1918, 121 million feet were 
cut under sale contracts, having a value of $273,500.00. 

At this meeting was displayed a device for more ac- 
curately determining the location of forest fires, invented 
by W. H. Gill of the Albuquerque office of the Forest 


Service. The device, called a cameragraph, is a pro- 


posed substitute for panoramic maps, which have been 
extensively used in both eastern and western Forests, 
especially in connection with the Osborne “fire-finder” 
in the northwestern Forests. 

















Fe_y QUEAKY CHIPMUNK woke up 
j with a very distinct feeling of 
chill and decided that some- 
one must have left the front 
door open. He did not tear up 
to the door excitedly to see 
what had happened as he ordi- 
narily would have done—for the truth was 
that he was only about half awake. In 
fact he had been only half awake for sev- 
eral weeks. Ever since the snow had closed 
over the entrance to his house he had been 
sleeping most of the time when he was 
not eating. He had had some awful dreams 
of the food supply giving out before the 
snow melted. 
“That’s what it is,” said Squeaky, sud- 
denly wide awake at last, “the snow must 
have melted.” 
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SQUEAKY CHIPMUNK MAKES A DISCOVERY 
By E. G. CHAYNEY 
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Porky stopped eating and listened a Bess fg | 
minute. He did not hear anything more er, /f i 
and started to eat again. “ai i 
“Did you hear what I said?” Squeaky Sz, | 
screamed again as he hopped excitedly to : g; | 
a stub on the top of the old dead log. 7 | 
Porky paused again and looked curi- ~ ae) ' 
ously around to see where the sound came WNi/Z 
from. He saw Squeaky and settled com- = LW Zs, i 
fortably down onto a tiny little limb which gees, | 
did not seem nearly large enough to hold AES 
him and prepared to talk. He had not beste? a | 
seen any of his friends for some time and FY 
he was quite ready for a friendly chat. Wee, : 
“Hello, Squeaky,” he called down cheer- N ’ | Wie 
fully, “did you speak to me?” Zs, | iP | 
“Did I speak to you?” Squeaky shouted, wr Y | 

os 3 


tweeking his little tail angrily, “I screamed 
at you as loud as I could.” 

















Sz = He gave one sharp squeak to his sleepy “Well,” Porky said pleasantly, “you see We 
Bw ("4 little wife and rushed up the narrow I make so much noise knaw- BE: 
= Axe passage to the doorway. Sure enough, ing off this bark that I have a 
x — the snow was gone and the ! i Uy | hard time hear- NZ 
; sun shone full in his face. The \\) NI WE yy sas seaman % 

sun blinded him at first after 3 \ VY] Tf er “s 

the long weeks he had Wy MN) Le : | a “4 = NZ 

2 ey : tay angry wi ce 
\ A EAL Oo — / 8 y a 
spent in the dark and he Ae Lae mann we 






: SN 


Gradually things began to take definite 
form. At last he could see. Sure enough 
there was that old prickly porcupine eat- 
ing all the bark off of one of those very 
Norway pine trees which Chatter Box’s 
grandfather had planted. Squeaky was 
terribly excited. 

“Hey, you old quill pig,” he screamed, 


“Stop that right away!” 
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eget contentedly i ees 1g ge! FTL. - | / spoke so \ iAP I 
@ warm sunshine AX Ni ‘7 Wj tj ical W457 i 
without seeing much. =) Wh y P y NX) /, <a 
Slowly it dawned - } / and Squeaky VS Y/ 
on Squeaky that he Ay began to feel Zi an Vi; 
could hear Zo a little bit <4 
a strange, ZF) ashamed of 74 
rasping / himself. He We “4 
sound not so , hoped that \\j FA | 
very far away. His curi- Porky had } not heard him Vy i 
osity was almost eating A poe g a N “quill pig.” AS Ve 
him up and he strained his “] wes / wondering,” BG 
eyes to look through that dazzling sunlight. said Squeaky in a very dif- es f 
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ferent tone, hl | ‘if you knew 
that Chatter ‘ y Box’s grand- 


father planted that tree that you are eat- 
ing up?” 

“Is that so?” said Porky looking at the 
tree with a new interest. 

“Yes,” said Squeaky, feeling quite im- 
portant, “he buried a cone there and those 
three trees grew from it.” 
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THE PINE WOODS FOLK 


“Well, well, well,” said Porky, “ I guess 
it’s the only good thing that he ever did.” 
Squeaky felt a little taken back. “But 
you will kill it that 
way,” he remonstrated. 
Porky looked thought- 
fully at the four 
feet of trunk 
that he had _ skin- 
ned. “I expect it 
will,” he said in- 
differently, but T 
have to eat some- 
thing.” 
“Why 
don’t you 
eat some of those 
little popples?” 
Squeaky suggest- 
ed. “They grow 
faster and no one would miss them. That 
tree there has been forty years growing up 
and you will kill it in three or four meals.” 
“That’s a fact,” said Porky, “I never 
thought of it in that way. I usually do 


eat those small popples, but I saw old 
Longfang, the wolf, yesterday and he 
looked so hungry I climbed this big tree 
to sleep.” 

“Look 

_ out!” Por- 

=< ky shouted 

suddenly. 

There was 

a rush and a 

vicious snap as 

Longfang’s cruel 

teeth closed on 

the place where 

Squeaky had 

been. It was 

a narrow es- 

cape and Squeaky 

was huddled close 

up in the end of 

the long passage with his heart pound- 
ing against his ribs. “After all, “he 
thought, “there are some people worse 
than old Porky, even if they do not 


eat trees.’ 


THE PUSSY WILLOW 


Said the fuzzy pussy willow, 
As he ruffled in the breeze, 
“I surely am the handsomest 
Of ornamental trees. 


“When the snow is mostly melted 
And the flood is on the flats, 

My kitten willow budlets 

Turn to pussy willow cats.” 


SWAMP TREES 
(Answer to Boy Scout Question No. 1 in January) 


Our swamp trees do not as a rule 
grow in the stagnant swamps because 
they like it. They are there because 
they have the ability to exist under those 
unfavorable conditions where very few of 
the other trees could grow at all. That is, 
they have gune in there to escape competi- 
tion. 

The tamarack, the cypress, the black 
spruce and the white cedar are all con- 


sidered typical swamp trees. But take 
those same trees out of the swamp and put 
them in rich well-drained soil where they 
will be protected from the competition of 
their stronger enemies and what happens? 

They grow about twice as fast as they 
did in the swamp because the roots get 
plenty of fresh air. The swamp is an un- 
favorable location and no tree will do its 
best there. 


THE EFFECT OF SHADE 
(Answer to Boy Scout Question No. 2) 


You have probably noticed that when 
two trees are growing close together most 
of the limbs are on the outside and the 
trunks of the trees will be practically free 
from limbs on the sides next to each other. 
This is because the limbs are unable to 
grow in the shade. It is the same cause 


that cleans the limbs from the trees in 
dense forests and makes them grow with 
tall clean boles, when those same trees if 
grown in the open and singly would prob- 
ably have many limbs coming almost down 
to the ground. 

This is true to a certain extent of all 

(Continued on Page 1016) 
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DIGEST OF OPINIONS ON FORESTRY 


WILL YOU NOT CO-OPERATE WITH US BY IMPRESSING UPON THE EDITOR OF YOUR 
NEWSPAPER THE IMPORTANCE OF FORESTRY? WRITE TO YOUR NEWSPAPER 








OSTON HERALD.—The presence in 
Boston of the New England Forestry 
Congress reminds us of certain facts 

whose bearing upon the industries and 
prosperity of the land our people are only 
beginning to realize. The relation of for- 
ests to rainfall is a recent concept in phys- 
ical geography. The older text-books con- 
tain but slight reference to the subject. 
Within the last quarter of a century science 
has reached the conclusion that the conser- 
vation of forests near the headwaters of 
great rivers is essential to preserve the fer- 
tility of the agricultural lands in the water- 
sheds, to maintain the navigability of the 
rivers and prevent destructive freshets and 
to supply the waterpowers of which Mr. 
Harriman spoke in his address before the 
Congress. 

Chicago Daily Tribune.—It is doubtful if 
there is in the whole Middle West a dis- 
trict that lends itself more readily to the 
purposes of a national park reserve than 
the dunes at the south shore of Lake Michi- 
gan. Why not the Roosevelt National 
Park in the dunes of Northern Indiana? 





Chicago American.—If the Roosevelt me- 
morial is to be in the forest preserve, why 
not have a forest for a memorial? Let the 
Park Commissioners set aside 500 or 1000 
acres out of the 13,000 of the preserve and 
plant a great forest as a Roosevelt me- 
morial. 





Dayton News.—The Kiwanis Club, of 
Washington, has sent to every other Ki- 
wanis Club in America a request to join 
in the planting of memorial trees for sol- 
diers and sailors who lost their lives in 
the great war. Each Kiwanis in the United 
States is urged to see to it that a memorial 
tree is planted for every one of its mem- 
bers who died or was killed while serving 
in the Army or Navy, and it is understood 
that the recommendation has been received 
with general approval. 





Grand Rapids Press.—“If the State of 
Michigan would simply enforce the law re- 
quiring railroads to keep spark arresters 
upon the smokestacks of their locomotives 
the northern counties would become refor- 
ested within 25 years,” said a Kent circuit 
judge Tuesday. “‘The law is plain, and I 
have called the attention of certain State 
officials to it several times, but no action 
has been taken.” 


Jacksonville Times-Union.—In this State 
the law forbids the setting of fires, for any 
purpose, except between the first of Febru- 
ary and the last of March, and all good 
citizens should try to have the law en- 
forced. The fires allowed are only to be 
started after due notice to people living 
within two miles of the lands being cleared 
or pasture lands, and public sentiment is 
turning against any fires in the grazing 
lands. 

Springfield (Ohio) Sun—The idea of 
planting a tree for every soldier who died 
for his country, making an avenue of noble, 
living things, which shade the wayfarer 
for all time to come, is peculiarly fitting, 
and Springfield seems about ready to adopt 
this plan of commemorating the heroic sac- 
rifice of her four-score and ten sons in the 
war with Germany. The idea of memorial 
trees would seem to make visible that glori- 
ous immortality for which every soldier 
laid down his mortal body. 








Dallas (Texas) Journal.—The American 
Forestry Association has suggested that 
every community in the United States shall 
take steps to make its community Christ- 
mas tree permanent; that it shall use a 
living, growing tree for Christmas pur- 
poses; that trees for this purpose shall be 
planted and cared for. Millions of trees 
are ruthlessly destroyed at every Christ- 
mas season to serve unnecessarily a tem- 
porary purpose. 





Huntington (Ind.) Herald—Our Ameri- 
can boys ought to be remembered with 
American trees—elms, maples, poplars, 
gums, sycamores, hickories, walnuts, pines, 
cedars, birches or one of the many others 
that will be both ornamental and useful. 





Hillsboro (Ind.) Times.——Thousands of 
city streets and country reads can be made 
attractive at comparatively small expense 
for trees and the labor of planting, and the 
programs of the dedication can easily be 
made as impressive as those of Decoration 
Day. The plan also has merit in its possi- 
bilities of indefinite continuance. 





Moline Dispatch—Women of Moline, 
and some of the men, are becoming increas- 
ingly incensed at the cutting down of many 
of the city’s beautiful trees—trees which it 
takes two human lifetimes to grow, and 
which are often of more benefit to mankind 
than are some men and women. It is 
averred by those most interested in the 


beauty of the city that they are being cut 
down without legitimate reason or excuse. 
No one should be allowed even to trim a 
tree who does not know the business. 





New Rochelle (N. Y.) Daily Star.—Sen- 
ator Walter A. Law, Jr., has introduced a 
bill at Albany that will meet with the com- 
mendation of every lover of nature in the 
State. It amends the village law in rela- 
tion to the planting, care and preservation 
of shade trees. 


Christian Endeavor World.—Memorials 
to those that have fallen are a natural se- 
quel of war. The question is becoming a 
frequent one whether stone and bronze fur- 
nish the most fitting monuments. There is 
a growing feeling that men ready to give 
their lives for their country would be most 
honored by being associated with some- 
thing that is itself of service to their fel- 
low-men. It is finding expression in me- 
morial highways and bridges and parks. 
One of the recent suggestions is that the 
best reminder of a noble life should itself 
have life. The American Forestry Associa- 
tion has proposed that the heroism of our 
soldiers be commemorated by setting out 
trees. The reckless waste of our forests 
has awakened the nation to the need of 
systematic measures for replacing them. 
The value, as well as the beauty, of trees is 
becoming more appreciated. The observ- 
ance of Arbor Day will doubtless be more 
general this year than ever before, and in 
many places it will be closely linked in 
thought with Memorial Day. 





Boise News.—There is a good deal of 
discussion current about the type of monu- 
ment to be built to commemorate the men 
who died for their country. The idea of 
planting a tree for every soldier who died 
for his country, making an avenue of noble, 
living things, which shade the wayfarer for 
all time to come, is peculiarly fitting. It 
seems to make visible that glorious immor- 
tality for which the soldier laid down the 
mortal body. 





Ironton (Ohio) Register.—If the people 
of this country do not at once begin plant- 
ing black walnut timber they will make the 
mistake of their lives. Now that the war 
has developed the respective values of 
foodstuffs, we are coming to understand 
what we have annually wasted in the wal- 
nut crop. 
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WALKS IN THE WOODS 


(ID) 


“AROUND ROBIN HOOD’S BARN” TO THE GRASSY SPRAIN WOOD 


BY J. OTIS SWIFT, AUTHOR OF “WOODLAND MAGIC” 


(PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR) 


GLINT of gold in the winter sunshine; filmy blue 
the mountains on the western horizon; a soft haze 
veiling the Hudson below us, and lazy fish-hawks 


circling in the ether above the Tappan Zee! 


The cobwebs 
of a week’s work indoors tangle up our thoughts as we 
gaze out of the window here in the Manor at Hastings- 
on-Hudson. Let’s get out in the woods and see if we 
can, perchance, snare the old enchantment once again. 
You'll come along, just to keep me company, and, too 
there’s a world of interesting things to see over in the 
Grassy Sprain forest. The 
old Dutch settlers around 
Hastings stamped _ their 
hallmarks on many things. 
One was the little Grassy 
Sprain that 
down through Westchester 
County from up near Po- 
cantico Hills, the home of 
Mr. the 


Yonkers reservoir. 


brook runs 


Rockefeller, to 


As we go down an old 
wood road to the 
Valley, star- 
lings whistle sharply in the 


colonial 
Nepperhan 


tall tulips and white oaks 
by Robin Hood’s’ Barn. 
Robin Hood’s you 
know, was the wild wood. 
The way to the silence and 
restfulness of Nature’s lab- 
oratories is always “around 
Hood’s Barn.” 
When our modern philoso- 


Barn, 


by Robin 


phers talk of going into The 
Silence as something new, 
I recall the old monks and 
anchorites who used to seek 
out the woodland caves and rock cells in the fastnesses 
to commune with their Maker. The silence of the wood, 
as we go down this path, is so great one may almost hear 
the rythmic beating of the big heart of Nature, to say 
nothing of the soft whispering gossip of black birch and 
hemlock rehearsing all the scandals of the jungle. 
Downy woodpeckers and blackcap chickadees are busy 
over the grubs in the bark of the dead chestnuts. Neat, 
lady-like, gray-robed juncos flirt their two white tail- 
feathers like momentary glimpses of ruffled lingerie peep- 
ing beneath skirt bottoms in country dances, as we turn 
again into the woods off Jackson Avenue beyond Mt. 
Hope and come suddenly upon a wayside spring under 
the roots of a gnarled old beech. Revolutionary troops 





AN OLD COLONIAL WOOD ROAD BY ROBIN HOOD’S BARN 


passing between White Plains and Dobbs Ferry used to 
eat their noon-day lunch beside this spring. Over these 
picturesque hills were camped the French army under 
Count de Rochambeau in 1781 while he and Washington 
the 


celebrated soldiers of Europe may have stood on the 


planned the Southern campaign. Some of most 
greensward here. Harvey Birch, the American spy, often 
drank from this pool, and no doubt Washington Irving, 
who knew every bit of the countryside hereabouts, drew 
mystic fancies from the shadowy depths where the water 
sank away under the mossy 
bank and crawling beech 
roots. The beech is cover- 
ed with deep-cut initials, 
and some thoughtful soul 
has carved, right over the 
drinking place, Pro Bono 
Publico—for the good of 
the people. 

As we sink our lips in 
the cold water a speckled 
trout darts out from a re- 
cess under the bank, flash- 
ing his red-gold spots for a 
moment in the shaft of sun- 
light, and is gone. He has 
been a willing prisoner since 
the high water last Spring. 
Pincushion, lichen, and 
fairy-cup moss is pleated 
over stone and wet earth. 
There are deep fern-fes- 
tooned crevices where it is 
not hard to imagine that on 
little old 


men—gnomes and brownies 


moonlit nights 





with frogskin breeches and 
milkweed-silk doublets, 
come out to dance with the laughing, frolicking, thistle- 
down clad naiads and fays from the bullrush fens near 
the brook below. 

You should come along this brookside path from the 
spring—worn by who knows what lagging feet of hoboes, 
Ishmaelites and lovers—on a moonlit summer’s night 
when the underbrush is aglimmer with the mysteries of 
glow worms, lightning bugs or phosphorescent wood, and 
a-whisper with the love-songs of crickets, locusts, cicadas 
and katydids. Above are the great cathedral arches made 
by reaching arms of elm, yellow poplar, oilnut and red 
oak that fill the imagination with strange, incompre- 
emotion originating in the pri- 
mordial days when you and I—who knows—instead of 


hensible throbs of 
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plodding through brake and pink azalea by the brookside, 
would have been up there sweeping gracefully over yawn- 
ing, moonlit depths from limb to bending limb and throw- 
ing down nuts and sticks to tease the sabor-toothed tiger 
and cave bear lurking in the shadows. 

There is no snow on the ground just now, and we are 
struck with the beautiful precision with which each 
sharp awl-like skunk cabbage, green or purple, sticks up 
through the frosty mud by the brook. This skunk cab- 














A PICTURESQUE AND INVITING WOOD PATH IN LATE WINTER 


bage, blossoming among the snowbanks and mud-flats in 
January, is the first flower of Spring, undoubtedly. 

What a jungle there is here in the bottom land of black 
mucky loam! Christmas ferns, Maidenhair ferns, rock 
ferns, brakes, sarsaparilla, jack-in-the-pulpit, moonwort, 
snakeroot, pinkster, feverbush, sassafras, and dogwood, 
all growing year after year, dropping withered leaf and 
sere stalk back into the mixing bowl to rot and form that 
wonderful black surface soil that is the fertilizer of the 
great old forest trees towering above. This is Nature’s 
kitchen where she kneads over and over the earth-stuff 
for reincarnating her little plant and mighty tree folk. 
It is her laboratory, workshop, her hospital where she 
performs miracles of surgery and resuscitation. We reach 
down among the decayed, lichen-covered roots of an 
ancient hemlock stump and take up a handful of this 
wonder-working black loam and ponder over it. It is 
so clean we would not hesitate to taste it—and yet it is 
the decay of centuries here in the forest, centuries of 
bird, animal, insect, plant and fungus life. It is the 





FORESTRY 


stuff that once may have been the bloom on the cheek of 
an Algonquin maid, or the delicate veining in the lip of 
the white violet, the tough heart of many an oak or 
chestnut, or the taloons of eagle or fishhawk. It’s the 
dough from which all this loveliness about us was fabri- 
cated, and, after a fashion, from which we, ourselves, 
came. It comes the nearest to being the mysterious 
Philosophers’ Stone of the Magi, for it is one thing that, 
with careful conservation and manipulation, turns every- 
thing to gold. It is the foundation of the forests which 
are the foundation of the wealth of the peoples. 

Note fot a moment the fallen timber in this little patch 
of wood. There are similar patches all over America. 
When I visited John Burroughs on his eighty-first birth- 
day the country was anxious about the fuel supply, to 
get it through the season of 1917-18, and Burroughs 
agreed with me that if the fallen wood in the forests of 











UP AMONG THE GREAT LEDGES THE FERNS ARE STILL GREEN 


the eastern states had been gathered it would have gone 
far toward keeping the Storm King out of the sitting 
rooms of America that winter. Of course there is the 
labor problem—but take an old hay rack and a dozen 
children down any picturesque wood path in Autumn and 
see how quickly it can be filled with wood-knots and 
bone-dry limbs that crumble naturally into castles of coals 
in the open fireplace, and bake apples such a candied 
brown on the hearth in front. Clearing up the under- 
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brush gives young trees a chance, avoids forest fires, and 
obviates the necessity of cutting down many live trees 
for firewood. 

A tree has such a personality, 
good to the race to be considered, that no one should 
cut it down without due thought When we 
have learned to respect our forests as we do our live- 
stock, America will have laid the foundations for solving 


a possibility for vast 


and care. 


many a tragic economic problem looming so darkly now. 
He 
fled there for protection as to a mother in his infant cen- 
Robin Hood sought sanctuary there. The hunted 
You and I are 


Mankind in his primitive days lived in the forests. 


turies. 
outlaw flees him to the greenwood tree. 
out here today for rest and comfort in the strength of the 
forests. When we in America have spent our rich in- 
heritance in thoughtless living, our streams are drying 
up, and the desert stretches across the continent without 
the voice of bird or animal, 


IN THE 
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of the swamp on hot summer days, I want to tell you 
what I heard of the conversion of a very dyspeptic, cross, 


material-minded man whose boast it was that there was 
nothing in the world that couldn’t be understood by his 
common sense, and that he was from Missouri, anyway. 


He was told by his physician that if he didn’t get out 


into the woods for a summer, he would die. He didn’t 
want to die, somehow, and so he came out here into the 
Grassy Sprain forest, grumblingly and complainingly, as 
a man going to his grave or a prison. In a juniper grove 
where the gray squirrels woke him every morning with 
their peculiar scolding, he lived all summer in a tent with 
only the great shagbark hickories, white oaks, hemlocks 
and junipers for companions. He went almost naked in 
sunshine and rain, cooking his own food like a hunter, 
and when he went back in the Fall, the color of a brown 
nut and with added chest expansion, he had not only 


regained his bodily health, 





and our fields are running 
to the 
protection of the forests as 


out—we’ll return 


once they protected and 
cared for us, or we'll go the 
way of Tyre, Sidon, and 
Not only must 
we protect the Adirondack 
the great national 
the White Moun- 
tains, but also every little 
all the 
like the 


the dodo. 


forest, 
parks, 


across 


at 


woodlot 
country this 
Grassy Sprain. 
Right here on the edge of 
the bog, among the grass- 


but his boyish heart and a 
close knowledge of the 
habits of all the birds, ani- 
and What 
seemed to me more import- 
ant, that 
through the long evenings 
sitting in his hammock by 
the campfire and listening 
to the music of whip-poor- 
will and veery, he had gain- 


mals trees. 


though, was 


ed a suspicion that there 
were, perhaps, in the mystic 
pathways where 
flitted silently ; in the caves 
under mossy stumps, and in 


rabbits 








roots, ox-eyed daisies and 
buttercups, last Spring, I 
found the round leaved 
orchis, though it does not grow commonly back in the 
bog where the marsh marigold, the cowslip, grows. I 
took it home for my wild garden and expect great things 
Incidentally it is interesting that so 


LOTS OF FALLEN TIMBER IN 


of it next Spring. 
many beautiful denizens of the wild wood grow in one 
locality and do not appear in some other close by. The 
wake-robin grows everywhere along the Palisades on 
the west side of the Hudson, for instance, but I have 
never found it in Hastings on the east side of the 
river. 

While I am taking you along the State road to show 
you where the watercress grows under a bridge in the 
Sprain brook, and where the closed gentians are the 
color of the bluebird’s back in Autumn, where in the deep 
woods the box turtles lie luxuriating in the cool edges 


ae ; . 2 

— first school of practical forestry in Scotland was 
Perthshire. The 

school building that has been erected at Birnam is itself 


recently opened at Birnam, in 


an example of what can be done in forestry, being en- 
tirely built of home-grown wood. At present the school 
The course will cover two years 


has twelve students. 





the moonlit spaces along 
the brookside, tribes of 
eerie Little People 
spent their days painting the delicate tints into the 
jewelweeds and dogtooth violets, and coloring the pink 


THIS LITTLE PATCH OF WOOD 


who 


mushrooms and fungi, and their evenings dancing, prob- 
ably, on mossy stones up among the great ledges where, as 
we pass, we find the Christmas fern still green this winter 
[ don’t say he believed these things, mind you, for 
But when he went back to the town 
\utumn he was no longer sure there were not 


day. 
who really knows? 
in the 
things in the world that he had never seen with his two 
cold, disbelieving eyes. That very suspicion, that there 
might be things he didn’t know about, filled his mind with 
a new and delicious delight, a sense of baffling mystery, 
and started it growing again. He had found a new inter- 
est in living, and, more important, in dreaming, and 
he was no longer a cynic. 

and lec- 
his 


of work 


of 


consist both practical 
tures. Duke Athol placed 
lands at the board’s disposal for practical instruction and 


and. will 


The has wood- 
the aim of the school is both provision of technical 
instruction and the furnishing of openings for dis- 


charged service men. 
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lies ee a, | SELL FUEL WOOD BY WEIGHT 
OOD for fuel should be sold by weight \ 
instead of by cord measure, for the 
heating value depends not upon the bulk 
| of the wood but upon its weight, say for- 
| esters of the United States Department of . 
Agriculture in Bulletin 753, recently pub- 
| lished. A pound of dry wood of one spe- 
cies has about as much heating value as 
| a pound of any other species, but two cords » 
| May vary 100 per cent in their value for 
| heating. 
| WHEN YOU BUY in 
It is the custom to sell hardwoods and 
PHOTO - ENGRAVINGS | softwoods at slightly different prices be- 
| cause of differences in heating values. This 
buy the right kind--That is, the |, . eres « 
anil poe weet he ie all | is only a superficial classification, however, 
ect: Minete. weer theedht col | as two species of hardwood may have 
A Decuttiel Ragtich Welnet ‘Toes ta print best where they are to be | heating values widely different. Where 
Washington’s Garden, Mt. Vernon. used. Such engravings are the real | hardwoods and softwoods are mixed to- 
° quality engravings for you, whether | gether wthout regard to the proportion of 
asnhington ? : 
The Great Wash gt they cost much or little. | each, the values may be so different that 
probably did not know that an acre (50 trees) of | 
es We have a reputation for intelligent- one man may, for the same money, buy 
English Walnut Trees | ly co-operating with the buyer to | twice as much heating value as another. 
2 E ncngy Ringlitioons g Bag “od Pa. + Ta | give him the engravings that will The shape and size of the sticks may also 
but he did know the great value of nut trees best suit his purpose-- | cause great variation in the actual amount 
and planted them around his home at Mt. : } 
Vernon. : You Lo Alay nt eo at Roches- Our little house organ ‘‘Etchings’’ is | of wood substance, and therefore of fuel. 
(Soaps ie ee full of valuable hints--Send for it. | If weight were the measure, the species, 
| Northern Grown English Walnut Tree H. A. GATCHEL, Pres. C. A. STINSON, Vice-Pres. | shape, and size of sticks would make lit- 
i so that it is available for planting about : ~e 7 ’ ; 
| your home, in your garden and orheed. with GATCHEL & MANNING | = perigee age the - ” were 
the same assurance of success as a planting : xshiy seasoned. t , "eS- 
of Apples, Piers and Peaches, without regard PHOTO-ENGRA VERS citin: aeieaes sag er 
to our cold winters. aici it Sixth and Chestnut Streets sary, however, to fix certain standards as 
Read h | i m = . % . . 
iu oki oak Ge nent teen an request, PHILADELPHIA | to time of seasoning of wood, the special- qa 
i and let us aid you in making a selection for ists sav 
] your home, in your garden and orchard, with . J ° 
GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery, The bulletin points out that there is 
; i 1827 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. ; ie | special opportunity for greater use of 
i . . y ~ r y 
| wood for fuel in New England, New York, 
TREES for New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
| Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, and the Lake 
FOREST PLANTING | States, where there is a rural population 
| of about 20,000,000, which is estimated to 
| use annually 18,000,000 tons of coal. A 
Plant forest trees. Give employment | considerable proportion of these fuel users 
to our returning soldiers and will find wood available close enough to ’ 
| | supply timber for future needs. their own neighborhood to make long 
s freight hauls unnecessary. By turning to 
| | We have the trees and will have the bi they will not onl pte the (Se 
| | men to plant them : y ; 
| : supply and relieve transportation, but are 
| | Give us your order now for next likely to contribute to the prosperity of their 
| Spring. own community. For one thing the oppor- 
i tunity to sell wood fuel would tend to enr- 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION courage the improvement of farm wood- 
lands by proper thinnings. 
KEENE, N. H. An increased market for wood fuel 
i A Modern — ~~ Orchard Paina c Y c Resniye ue 
i} near Rochester, N. Y. 2 ann i¢ should open u ood opportunities tor op- ? 
i: amity Sane TED Gieademe enanen We will plant our trees by contract | Pp Pg PPpo : Pp 
| or at cost to us. | erators of thrasher and silo-cutting outfits 
i or others who have gasoline or kerosene 
i engines to do custom sawing during the 
i winter, according to the bulletin. 
PLANT MEMORIAL TREES FOR OUR HEROIC DEAD AND | |, Dulletin contains many suggestions as 
iH to how to develop and handle the woodlot 
1) to the best advantage. How to produce 
i WHEN THEY ARE PLANTED INFORM THE AMERICAN wood, how to sell it, and how to use it 
i are all covered in a practical way. 
i 
1 FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
| PATRONIZE 
i OUR ADVERTISERS 
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WE HAVE THEM |?" —— 
YOU _ FLOWERING FRUITS  — 


MAY NEED THEM Any flower lover who wills to make his grounds beautiful in early 
= spring with the “flowering fruits” does not. go far astray. Their 
= ‘ Re ee reliness schowe stig e a 5 ca os 
500,000 Oak Seedlings In greatest loveline hows Ww hen their dainty blooms contrast with 
Ten S evergreens, or the shrubbery border’s new-born foliage. Then you = 
" en Sorts will be glad you planted ten or a hundred of the double-flowering = 
> Elm, Ash, Catalpa, Butternut, Hick- Apple, which is a fleecy cloud of red, pink, and white; or the flower- 
ory, Locust and other Seedlings ing Peach, or the Japanese Quince, or the Japanese Cherry with blooms 
1,000,000 Resinosa, Rigida, Thun- 


like “little paper roses.” = 
bergii, Ponderosa and Strobus pines. 





| You can get acquainted with all these trees and many other rare 
= > i . 
: , ames species if you will send for 
A full supply of shrubs in lining 
out sizes and specimen plants for Hicks Monograph ‘‘ Flowering Trees and Shrubs ’’ 


immediate effect. : ar : 

Get on our list for the complete series. Every one devoted to sub- 
; > ‘ > y rt : F ‘ : ‘ 

Also, 210 a., splendid forestry iataek, jects that will help you develop the highest beauty in your landscape 

120 a. great growth, milling to seed- 


lings; 90 a. farm. Liberal terms. 


Send for List and Prices Today | HICKS NURSERIES, BoxF, WESTBURY, N. Y. 
ATLANTIC NURSERY Co. lll UUIIOUUOUUUUUUUUUUULUUUAH LL JUNIUIUOUUGWUUUUULULULUUUULUEOUULUUUULUAG OU AHURA 


Incorporated 


Berlin, Md. - - _ U. S. A. 


AL TREES | VU ntemoiat vee, (_Cheflomere HILL'S 
PLANT MEMORIAL TREES ides shies nai aa Sane Seedlings and Transplants 
FOR OUR which will beautify the Y ALSO TREE SEEDS 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS yer « ce Paige 


EST for over half a century. All 
= tive income? Hardy 


leading hardy sorts, grown in im- 
Onehide- We_ are. specialists in Peemenny rm —_ 


or garden. 























mense quantities. Prices lowest. Quali- 
ty highest. Forest Plant2r’s Guide, also 
price lists are free. Write today and 














Orchids; we collect, im- nut Trees will do this. : : . 
a ew. sell and export this class of plants mention this magazine. 
exclusively. Booklet Free. 
ete — descriptive catalogue of THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
rchids may be had on application. Also spe- tals 
cial list of freshly imported unestablished D5. hee ean Evergreen Specialists “ 
Orchids. English Walnut Orchards Largest Growers in America 
LAGER & HURRELL adiaadiiadide. Sa BOX 6501 DUNDEE, ILL. 














Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 





























FORESTRY SEEDS " ws 
Send for my catalogue containing V I C “rT O R Y ya R E E S! 


full list of varieties and prices 
Thomas J. Lane, Seedsman 


For Living Memorials 


{| The best memorials are Evergreen Trees, symbolic 


Dresher Pennsylvania 

















Nursery Stock for Forest Planting 





of Immortality. 


{| Rosedale Evergreens have been frequently trans- 


SEEDLINGS Ts Se TRANSPLANTS planted and carefully grown. They have developed 
2 large quantities sturdy tops and compact root systems that thrive 
THE ee C0. when removed to new surroundings. We offer you 

CHESHIRE, . 








a choice among 70 varieties. The large sizes can 








SSeeSees! ‘ be safely transplanted for immediate effect. 


TREATING WOOD 


{| We also supply nursery trees, both Evergreen and 


ONG Life for Wood at Low Cost Rugs Deciduous, in large quantities for forestry planting. 
the name of a valuable booklet which | 
has just been published by the Barrett Com- Write today for the Rosedale Catalog. 


pany. It treats in a very practical and ROSEDALE NURSERIES 


thorough way of the protection of wood 
from destruction by decay and insect attack S. G. Harris, Proprietor 

through the application of creosote oil and Box K Tarrytown, N. Y. 
it tells of the simplicity and ease with which 
this preservative may now be used. 
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Some Government War Secrets 


—and the reason for the Victory Liberty Loan 


’ E HAD promised the Allied war-chiefs 
that we would have in France by July of 
last year, 600,000 men. On that date we 

had a little over 1,900,000. We had behind them 
nearly 2,000,000 in this country under training who 
would have been on the front before July, 1919, and 
we had behind those 4,000,000 men as many more 
men as were necessary to do the job. 

“Four million men in France meant at least 
20,000,000 tons dead weight of shipping to take care 
of them, and we had that program under way and 
were making our maximum output just about the 
time the armistice was signed. Twenty million 
tons of shipping at present cost means just about 
$4,000,000,000 or a little over. 

“Did you know that those 2,000,000 men in 
France, who did so much to bring the war to an end, 
had only one small battery of American-made artil- 
lery behind them; just one battery of 4.7 and a few 
big naval rifles! The rest of the artillery used by the 
American soldiers was made by Frenchmen in 
France. But, on the way was a great stream of guns 
and shells that would have blown the German army 
off the earth. But that stuff had just come into large 
production in November, 1918. And it is for the 
deliveries on that big peak production that we have 
to pay in December and January and will have to 
continue to pay for in February.” 


* * * 


“Our program for tanks, of which few got into 
action, was, I have been told, to provide for a tank 
in 1919 for every 75 feet of the front.” 


* * 7 


“Those are some of the things that cost money, 
and practically none of those great supplies of artil- 
lery, of shells or tanks, even of ships, practically none 
of that stuff was ever used. What an awful waste! 
We are asked to pay for a dead horse that never 
drew a load! It is discouraging, paying for some- 
thing that is no good! 

“Well, let’s see if it’s any good. Do you realize 
that the German army was never really routed; that 
except for a little bit of a stretch down in Alsace- 





Prepared by American Association of Advertising Agencies cooperating with United States Treasury Department 


Lorraine it was never fighting on German soil? They 
were brave soldiers, the German soldiers. They still 
had millions of them on the Western front. And 
yet they surrendered while they were on foreign soil. 
They had a fleet which had required years and years 
and years to build and it flew the white flag without 
firing a shot.” 
* 2 


“T cannot believe that these great stores of muni- 
tions were wasted. In addition to the bravery of the 
American doughboy that arrived in France and got 
into action in numbers about the 15th of July and 
turned the tide and drove the Germans back, in 
addition to his bravery and his almost reckless spirit 
of determination, for which the praise cannot be too 
high, I say in addition to that, I believe there was 
one other factor that brought this war to an end at 
least one year before the most optimistic of us had 
dared to hope for. One other factor, and that was 
that Germany, her general staff, knew that back of 
the few hundred thousand Americans that really got 
into big action, and back of the 2,000,000 in France, 
was another 2,000,000 ready; and despite the fact 
that we had practically no artillery of American 
make on the Western front, that there was a great 
stream of American-made artillery on the way. And 
it is my conviction that the German staff knew that 
if they prolonged the war into 1919, they were invit- 
ing, not certain defeat, but certain annihilation.” 


* * * 


“We are asked to pay for things that were never used; 
we are asked to pay for shells that never were fired; 
for cannon that never reached the battlefront, but 
we are asked to pay for those things that helped in 
a major way to bring this war to an end in Ig18 
instead of 1919. And the bringing of this war to an 
end twelve months before we could logically look 
for it means that we are asked to pay for saving the 
lives of 100,000 or 200,000 American boys who would 
have died on foreign soil had the war continued 
another year.” 


—Extracts from a speech by Hon, Lewis B, Franklin, 
Director War Loan Organization, U, 8S. Treasury Department, 


ictory Liberty Loan 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


— 
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CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 


BY ELLWOOD WILSON 


PRESIDENT, CANADIAN SOCIETY OF 
FOREST ENGINEERS 


(PRE most important event from a for- 

estry standpoint of the past month was 
the meeting between a committee of the 
Quebec Limit Holders’ Association, some 
members of the Woodlands Section of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association and 
the Hon. Jules Allard, Minister of Lands 
and Forests. This meeting discussed with 
the Minister the advisability of planting on 
government lands held under lease and 
ways and means of accomplishing reforesta- 
tion. The concensus of opinion was that 
reforestation was a pressing necessity and 
that the government should bear some of 
the financial burden of such work. The 
Minister said that he was quite willing to 
consider any plan which the Committee 
would bring forward and would, when such 
scheme had been approved by the Com- 
mittee and himself, bring down the neces- 
sary legislation. Ways and means are now 
being considered and the Committee will 
shortly meet to discuss the subject in all 
its different aspects and decide on what 
shall be presented to the government. The 
ravages made by a fungus disease on the 
balsam are becoming so serious that in a 
short time the present stand of this species 
will all be affected and it will not be pos- 
sible to cut it. As it forms about 60 per 
cent of our total soft wood stand this will 
cut the length of time for which we have 
sufficient wood in two. The only means 
for combating this disease that seems to be 
known is to burn the debris from logging 
and gradually try to clean up the woods. 
This would have the added advantage of re- 
ducing the danger from forest fires and also 
the cost of fighting them but would in- 
f the wood. 


crease the cost « 

An active interest in reforestation is be- 
ing taken by the larger and more progres- 
sive paper companies. The Laurentide and 
Riordon Companies have been planting for 
some years and this year the Price Brothers 
Company, The Abittibi Company and the 
3elgo-Canadian Company are making plans 
to commence. Such progress is indeed note- 
worthy and speaks well for the future of 
our timber supply. 

A standardization committee, consisting 
of the Managers of the co-operative fire 
protective associations, the Manager of Do- 
minion Parks, a member of the Forester’s 
staff of the Railway Commission and a 
member of the Dominion Forestry Branch, 
together with the Foresters of Ontario and 
New Brunswick, has been formed which 
will try to correlate and standardize fire 
protection methods and to develop new and 
improved means for fighting fires. This 
is a long step in advance and will cer- 
tainly bring good results and increased ef- 





ficiency. 
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Simply dump a gross of screws 
(either wood or machir into the 
hopper. The Machine does the rest 





DRIVE SCREWS AUTOMATICALLY 


Each Reynolds as a rule replaces from 


Power - Driven, 
Feed, for either wood or machine 


Made in many sizes and types for almost 


Write for catalogue and testimonial let- 
ters from manufacturers who oper- 


three to six operators. 


screws. 


all work requiring screws. 


ate from two to twenty machines. 


THE REYNOLDS MACHINE COMPANY 


MASSILLON 


Automatic, Magazine 


Dept. F OHIO 








The Annual Meeting of the Dominion 
Conservation Commission was held in Ot- 
tawa in February and reported progress 
along forestry lines in all parts of the 
Dominion. Especially encouraging was the 
report on the research work completed dur- 
ing the past season and the large program 
for the coming summer. The Provincial 
Governments and private firms are co- 
operating both with financial help and 
through their forestry personnel. The in- 
formation being obtained is absolutely basic 
and is necessary before we can make any 
intelligent plans for handling our wood- 
lands in the future. Permanent sample 
plots have been laid out where questions of 
growth, future yields, insect and fungus 
injuries, effect of slash disposal methods, 
reproduction on old burns, and the effect of 
different methods of cutting are being 
carefully studied. Plots have also been es- 
tablished for the study of planting under 
different conditions of soil, number of trees, 
various associations of species and other 
important questions. The effect of the 
drainage of swamp areas on tree growth is 
also being studied. In one section a perma- 
nent camp for the housing of personnel and 
equipment has been constructed. 





Messrs. Robson Black and Ellwood Wil- 
son spoke at the Forestry Conference held 
in Boston, under the auspices of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, February 24 and 25. 





A. C. Volkmar, who has been for some 
years the Forester of the Riordon Paper 
Company and has put their forestry de- 
partment on a splendid basis, has taken a 
position with the Canada Paper Company. 
He will have charge of the mapping and 
estimating of their new limits and will pre- 
pare a working plan for their exploitation. 

Lieut H. G. Schanche, who left the 
Laurentide Company to enlist in the avia- 





tion section of the U. S. Signal Corps, has 
been discharged and has again taken up 
his duties with the Laurentide Company. 

Sergeant Arnold Hanssen, of the Canadian 
Society of Forest Engineers, had a very 
narrow escape just before the signing of the 
armistice when a shell splinter or machine 
gun bullet went through his steel helmet. 
He has been taking a trip through southern 
France and Italy and expects to visit his 
people in Norway be ore returning to 
Canada. 


There has been a great shortage of timber 
in South Africa during the war and but for 
the foresight of the early settlers the situa- 
tion would have been very serious. It is 
felt that a vigorous tree planting campaign 
should be undertaken. The railways have 
already done some work along this line. 
They now have 55,504 acres under manage- 
ment, of which 23,532 acres have been 
planted. The oldest are sixteen years of 
age and are already yielding marketable 
timber from which a considerable revenue 
is obtained. 


The Canadian Forestry Association is en- 
tering a new year of usefulness with 8,000 
members. 

A. new company, the “Norske Kemikalier” 
with a capital of half a million dollars, has 
been formed to produce medicinal and chemi- 
cal compounds from the destructive dis- 
tillation of wood. The principal material is 
fir tree roots. 


There is at present some inquiry for 
Canadian timber lands from England and 
Norway and some sales have been made. 


The International Paper Company which 
owns some two thousand square miles of 
timber limits in the St. Maurice Valley, are 
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Note two trees in this row missing. Compare 
size and appearance of trees with those atthe right, 
planted in blasted beds—drawn from photograph. 








Reeder, Charles Co., Md. 










reteed holes—at right in blasted Leds, — 
= Orchard of George W. Brown, Aa. = 


wy Mt. Cory, Obio. 


**T found that trees planted in beds blasted with 
Atlas Farm Powder did twice as well as tnose in 
spade-dug holes,’’ writes J. J. Funk, Webb City, Mo. i aca 
‘1200 trees and 400 grape vines planted in blasted 
beds grew more in a year than others in spade-dug 
holes had grown in three years,’ writes F, M. 










Row at left in spade-dug 










ATLAS POWDER CO. 


Any one can blast beds for trees with Atlas Farin " Wilmington, Del. 
Powder. » The work is easy, quick and efficient 
Remember that ordinary explosives will not give the 
same results as Atlas Farm Powder, and insist upon , I mark ** 
having Atlas, the Origina/Farm Powder, for yourtree- 
bed blasting, land clearing and other agricultural work. 
Our book, ‘‘ Better Farming with Atlas Farm 
Powder,’’ will show you how to save and make 
many dollars. The coupon ora post card mention- 
ing this paper will bring it by the first mail. Name __ 


ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 


Dealers everywhere. Magazine stocks near ) vu. 


Atlas Farm Powde 
THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 


Send me “‘Better Farming with Atlas 

tasm Powder."' I am interested in 

explosives for the purpose before which 
“xy 


© Stump Blasting 

O Boulder Blasting 

O Subsoil Blasting 

O Tree Planting 

O Ditch Digging 

0 Road Making FD9 


Address __ —_ 











about to commence the erection of a large 
paper mill at Three Rivers, Quebec. It is 
said that they will spend about six million 
dollars. This addition to the mills in this 
valley will make it one of the most im- 
portant paper producing sections in the 
country, and will be a great addition to the 
industries already operating in Three 
Rivers. -- 

A delegation consisting of Sir William 
Price, Brig.-Gen. J. B. White, D. S. O., 


and Ellwood Wilson, with other members | 


still to be announced, went to Ottawa on 
March 18 to impress upon the government 
the necessity of using returned soldiers for 
reforestation work. In the opinion of Gen- 
eral White, there is no other work so well 
suited to those men who have been gassed 
or shell shocked. He estimates that there 
are about fifteen hundred such men to be 
cared for. The Dominion and Provincial 
Governments have large areas of lands 
which could be planted and also nurseries 
from which stock could be supplied. 


The general opinion of all those who 
have observed its results, is that in the 


forests of eastern Canada, the diameter 
limit has been worse than a failure. Its 
effect has been to take out the best trees 
and leave all the poor ones. It was always 
supposed that the smaller trees left would 
grow and produce a second crop but it has 
been definitely proved that most of these 
are suppressed trees which rarely take on 
any new growth after the removal of the 
larger ones and then only after some time. 
If the stand is opened up appreciably almost 
all of them blow down. The removal of the 
spruce has encouraged the reproduction of 
balsam and now that the balsam is being 
heavily cut the forests are rapidly becoming 
almost pure hardwood: stands. It is hoped 
that some other method of regulating cut- 
ting in our forests will be developed. The 
Quebec Government already has made ar- 
rangements by which a license holder can 
ask to have a forester examine the land 
he wishes to cut, and if in the forester’s 


| opinion, some other method of cutting than 


that laid down in the regulations would be 


| better, he may give permission. This is 
| certainly a step in the right direction. 





FORESTRY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
(Continued from Page 1007) 


trees, but some species are able to stand 
much more shade than others. Those with 
a dense, heavy foliage—that is those that 
make good shade trees—can stand more 
shade than those with less dense foliage. 
The sugar maple is a very good example 
of the former and the ash of the latter. 

Consequently, when these two species, 
the sugar maple and the ash, happen to 
grow side by side, the light shade of the 
ash has very little effect on the growth of 
the sugar maple, while the dense foliage 
of the sugar maple is almost sure to clean 
all the limbs off of the near side of the 
sensitive ash. a eee 


QUESTIONS FOR NEXT MONTH 

(1) Ina dense stand of basswood, maple 
and hickory, what species of young growth 
do you find? 

(2) What hardwood tree has a bud with 
a decided hump on the side of it? 








WHAT THEY SAY 
“T have read with great satisfaction the 
article by Dr. Shufeldt in AMERICAN For- 
ESTRY on budding leaves. The fringe tree 
especially interested me. Thank you for 
giving me so much pleasure in these cruel 
days.”—Dan F. Bradley. 


“We are now furnishing your magazine 
to one of our Log Camps, and two of the 
individuals of our company are also sub- 
scribers. This is a good magazine and we 
get a good deal of pleasure from reading 
it—P. R. Caray, Vice-President Camp 
Manufacturing Company. 


“I have been greatly attracted by your 
series of articles and the excellent photo- 
graphic illustrations in AMERICAN Fores- 
TtRY.’"—Homer D. House, August 15, 1918. 


“Let me thank you for having sent to me 
the copy of AMERICAN Forestry containing 
Dr. Shufeldt’s charming article on pictures 
and plants for Christmas. It always does 
me good to read things like this.”"—Walde- 
mar Kaempffert. 





TRAINING COURSES IN WOOD IN- 
SPECTION 


HE inspection of wood has played a 

greater part in the manufacture of 
aircraft than in any other important in- 
dustry and at the beginning of the war 
the number of men qualified for this work 
was very limited. The Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin, pre- 
pared a handbook for inspectors and con- 
ducted short training courses in wood in- 
spection. 

There is a very definite possibility that 
with the coming of peace similar courses 
of instruction for representatives of manu- 
facturing plants in the wood using indus- 
try will be instituted. A number of manu- 
facturers have expressed a desire to send 
men to the Laboratory for a short period 
of training. 


Please mention American Forestry Magazine when writing advertisers 
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DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 





The tribute of George W. Barnett 
Davey Tree Surgery 


Adamsville, Rhode Island. 
The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., Kent, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: Last year your experts treated a number of trees on the 
estate of Mr. Morris Whitridge, of which I am in charge. 

I naturally was interested in this work, as the particular trees treated 
had previously been filled with cement. When this crude filling was 
removed, revealing the hidden decay, I was curious to find out if the 
same thing would happen again in a few years after your men had 
completed their work. 

As I watched closely each stage of the treatment given by your 
representatives, I soon saw how your methods made it utterly impossi- 
ble for the cavity to spread or moisture to enter. 

Since then the trees have stood the most severe storms, and no signs 
of cracking or opening have appeared. I am a staunch believer in 
Davey Tree Surgery. Truly yours, 

George W. Barnett, superintendent. 
The saving of priceless trees is a matter of first importance on every 
estate. Davey Tree Surgery ts a fulfillment of the maximum expecta- 
tions of those who love and value trees. A careful examination of 
your trees will be made by appointment. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 2108 Elm St., Kent, O. 
Branch Offices with telephone connections in New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. Write nearest office. 


more, Washington, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, Kansas City. Cana- 
dian address: 252 Laugau- 
chitere West, Montreal 


Permanent representatives 
located at Boston, Newport, 
Lenox, Hartford, Stamford, 
Albany, Poughkeepsie, White 
Plains, Jamaica, L. I., New- 
ark, N. J., Harrisburg, Balti- 





JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 


George W. Barnett, superintendent, 
Morris Whitridge estate, Adams 
wtlle, Rhode Island, and a view of 
the famous “Avenue” on the estate 
which is visited by hundreds of 
tourists yearly 





, a -_—— - 


Note that the concrete filling is 
laid in sections, thus forming 
“rocking joints” which allow 
for swaying and prevent crack- 
ing. Rigid steel rods bind the 
branches at the crotch firmly 
together 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public is cautioned against those 


falsely representing themselves 
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BOOKS ON FORESTRY 








AMERICAN FORESTRY will publish each month, for the benefit of those who wish books on forestry, 


a list of titles, authors and prices of such books. 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


"These may be ordered through the American Forestry 
Prices are by mail or express prepaid. 

























FOREST VALUATION—Filibert Roth.................... Sap SNS ROT BPRS TIES e Cee $1.50 
ee re OE BED vince sieicceccincwscowsieeseviceseesbewcesceses osaceeseterecseseces 2.00 
PRACTICAL TREE REPAIR—By Elbert ae Seine ciovnwbsmsechuwanea ses -. 2.00 
THE. LUMBER TDS — OY FR. S.. KellOg he ooo ccicccsccesesccsvsccccssccseccces o. eae 
LUMBER MANUFACTURING ACCOUNTS— By" Scithunr eS een ee | 
hk oye PLR ver) ES ee ee er eer eee 2.00 
CHINESE FOREST TREES AND TIMBER SUPPLY—By Norman Shaw 2.50 
TREES, SHRUBS, VINES AND HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS—By John Kirkegaard....... 1.50 
—e = SHRUBS—By Charles Sprague Sargent—Vols. I and II, 4 Parts to a Volume— ~— 
EE TG Cobia. ab head eae ned bua aha nese nice seu heehee sic ewessubnnss ssc enewi abe ee tick RaWew Cus ween elon a 
THE TRAINING OF A a ENE oc sun nonsense bawenenauceas genre atemsueremekk 1.35 
A ee Ta TR oie no .0'n on 5 5:06.05 ons .evicacieise eeisesieasebasvicneees cet saeesncnses 1.15 
THE CARE OF TREES IN LAWN, STREET AND PARK—B. E.. Fernow....2.00.csccccscecess 2.17 
NORTH AMERICAN TREES—N. L. Britton 7.30 
KEY TO THE TREES—Collins and Preston 1.50 
THE FARM WOODLOT—E. G. Cheyney and J. P. Wentling.......................- 1.75 
IDENTIFICATION OF THE ECONOMIC WOODS OF THE UNITED STATES a 
I es en ce eee esetnr eh bas es oebe eRe thew ke SEEN SORES DTERERODAERDESHUN CRNA . 
a eg ee pCR Se ee ee eo rrr rrr rrr errr Trier ti 3.00 
FOREST MENSURATION—Hemry Solon Grave.............cccccccsccccccccccccccccosccccevcesescee 4.00 
THE ECONOMICS OF FORESTRY—B. E. Fernow...............ccccccccccccccccccecncsccsccssccves 1.61 
FIRST BOOK OF ae. so UNE Ata i peesich aniew SWakawe OTA SES EO SEER TS TS ANTE OT ORUOS 1.10 
ee ey OUR INO. 0 cvnngin'n een cn sienesingnsechssvediescecscneceniedcevebeevocbievesdc 1.50 
PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY_Samuei By OR, ig aces neces cemeeresewceuceeesieens 1.50 
TREES IN WINTER—A. S. Blakeslee and C. D. JarviS...........cccccccccccccccccccccescceccecseces 2.00 
oo OF THE TREES OF NORTH AMERICA (exclusive of Mexico)—Chas. Sprague an 
SNE. ok Ure cas Gh hk Guanes acekwn Gas Koes sSewan na ciions si s5d5n cess on eaennbevssakueacaaene Vabeweeaieeuen F 
AMERICAN WOODS—Romeyn B. Hough, 14 Volumes, per Volume..........-..-ssseeeeeseeeses 7.50 
HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF THE NORTHERN U. S. AND CANADA, EAST OF THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS—Romeyn B. Hougn...........cccccscevccccsccccccccccvccccccvcecsosseecs 6.00 
GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE TREES_j. TEDEBDG TCP NII 0 aa os sin si nivicnssiinsecte sevice 1.75 


PRINCIPAL SPECIES OF WOOD; THEIR CHARACTERISTIC PROPERTIES Chas, H. Snow 3.50 












HANDBOOK OF TIMBER PRESERVATION—Samuel M. Rowe 5.00 
TREES OF NEW ENGLAND—L. L. Dame and Henry Brooks 1.50 
aia mee SHRUBS AND VINES OF THE NORTHEASTERN UNITED STATES—H. E. Park- - 
IE hoa reg uaa ee tae eae Goan cha cesis hanes saw cin apwlis duibadhe-cueeua ver sete arnense esr sea ene ven toe 5nes d 
ee , reckcsccksee ence enhensensdewecstusesevesceatne 1.50 
OUR NATIONAL PARKS—John Muir 1.91 
ee eo io Oe cudin wisi pus 9's ise )e'sigs owes sb Sup ens ON SN MNase MalenWeb elas roses bS'eusanes% 3.50 
THE IMPORTANT TIMBER TREES OF THE UNITED STATES—S. B. Elliott................. 2.50 
FORESTRY IN NEW ENGLAND—Ralph C. Hawley and Austin F. Hawes..............ceseeee 3.50 
THE PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING WOODLANDS—Henry Solon Graves.............ceeeeeeees 1.50 
SHADE TREES IN TOWNS AND CITIES—William Solotaroff.................cccccccccccccccccce 3.00 
ee ee nn ER, UN PRONG goin cis 05.s'0 ne ks 0 sie 8000.0 s00'0bs v0 64s heseeeceseccbeebeee 1.00 
MANUAL FOR NORTHERN WOODSMEN—Austin Cary...............cccccsccccccccccccccccececs 2.12 
ee IE I orang 0:5 5.015 5 0 505 0:8: 65S SN WA's 0:s 040 einG8caieaislees Sees ese slasesciswet 57 
—— we AND PRACTICE OF WORKING PLANS (in forest organization)—A. B. Reck- ‘inn 
RN iy ect oe ee aaa Caan sian c scare canon aan ew asian onic wes pebce seu mien Ke ehmpacercedionetenee if 
ELEMENTS OF FORESTRY—F. F. Moon and N. C. Brown................. 2.20 
MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF WOOD—Samuel J. Record................ 1.75 
Sk i gies ES ee Re er er er eer rere . aa 
ee ee ee eee eee 65 
THE PRESERVATION OF STRUCTURAL TIMBER—Howard F. Weiss 3.00 





SEEDING AND PLANTING IN THE PRACTICE OF FORESTRY—By James W. Toumey... 3.50 
25 


FUTURE OF FOREST TREES—By Dr. Harold Unwin 


FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN TREES AND SHRUBS—F. Schuyler Mathews, $2.00 (in full 








SEINE © cL Cuan e na ais pian sie a Seba die Vals wk ssid is See SRS SN SANS w0.5 51d SSO on ein Neibie esse se pleewinene atbeees 3.00 
FARM FORESTRY—By John Arden Ferguson .............ccccceccccecscscececs 1.30 
THE BOOK OF FORESTRY—By Frederick F. Moon................cccceeceeceeeees 2.10 
OUR FIELD AND FOREST TREES—By Maud Going................ ccc cccecee eee eeee 1.50 
HANDBOOK FOR RANGERS AND WOODSMEN—By Jay L. B. Taylor 2.50 
THE LAND WE LIVE IN—By Overton —_— Se EAA RS ee ee a 1.70 
WOOD AND POREST—By Willa BOGGS onccscccvcccvvcscoscsscovcsvscvcccce 3.00 
THE ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN TIMBER ES eee Se Are ee ree 3.00 
ag el OF CLEARING AND GRUBBING, METHODS AND Cost _By Halbert P. 

i’. oh ine i hon nC a hein behG peaiaw a cabsuhesduesesebeetseaeséastecdace tenes 2.50 
FRENCH FORESTS AND FORESTRY—By Theodore S. Woolsey, Jr 2.50 
MANUAL OF POISONOUS PLANTS—BY Le. H. Pamamel.... oc. ccccccccvcves sscvccccscoscvovseceve 5.35 
WOOD AND OTHER ORGANIC STRUCTURAL MATERIALS—Chas. BR rr 5.00 
EXERCISES IN FOREST MENSURATION—Winkenwerder and Clark 1.50 
ree, Ee, ee. BO. TROT eos. cc oc cticsivescdvcwasccrciciersisisescastccsvesees 2.50 
MANUAL OF TREE DISEASES—Howard Rankin 50 





. 
FRANCE, THE FRANCE I LOVE—By Dr. Du Bois Loux, Pauline L. Diver, New York City 1.50 





* This, of course, is not a ee St but we shall be glad to add to it any books on forestry 
R. 


or related subjects upon request.—EDIT 








FORESTRY IN LOUISIANA 
EFORESTATION of Louisiana and 
conservation of those forests already 
standing in the state is the purpose of a 
popular movement which has been inau- 
gurated through the efforts of R. D. Forbes, 
superintendent of Forestry for Louisiana. 
An association has been organized, and 
one of its chief purposes will be the pro- 
motion of public sentiment in favor of the 
utmost co-operation in the prevention and 
suppression of forest fires. 
Mr. Forbes believes that one of the chief 
causes of waste in lumber building mater- 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


ials is forest fire. The state still has ex- 
tensive areas of forest, and it is the plan 





PLANTING TREES IN A NEW WAY 


P: ARK COMMISSIONERS are supposed 

to be pretty wise in matters pertain- 
ing to trees, but the more open-minded 
among them are constantly learning new 
wrinkles. The old saying that experience 
is a great teacher applies in tree lore as 
well as in many other lines of human en- 
deavor. 

Mr. William J. Butler, general manager 
of the Board of Commissioners of West 
Park, Joliet} Illinois, a few years ago read in 
the magazines that dynamite was great stuff 
to use in preparing holes in which to plant 
young trees. But he was a conscientious 
man, and did not feel it would be right to 
try out experimental ideas in the public 
park, which was entrusted to his care, so 
he determined to test it in his own private 
orchard. 

He ordered from a nursery some Early 
Richmond cherry trees, some Siberian 
crabs and several other varieties of apples 
and decided to plant them in blasted soil. 

But, realizing the need of something to 
compare with, in order to see just what 
the advantages might be of the new method, 
he induced some of his neighbors to order 
some of the same stock, from the same 
nursery, and plant it at the same time, in 
soil of similar characteristics, in spade-dug 
holes. 


Mr. Butler says the tree holes on his 
place were blasted with half sticks of dyna- 
mite. The neighbors dug their holes in the 
good, old-fashioned way. 


All the trees were two-year-old nursery 
stock. Three years after planting, Mr. 
Butler writes: 


“My trees are actually twice as large, 
and look healthier in every way. I had 
plenty of cherries and crab apples this sea- 
son, also some other apples, while there 
was not the sign even of a blossom on the 
trees planted in the undynamited soil. 
Trees on both places have had practically 
the same care, so I am satisfied in my own 
mind that the difference in growth is due 
entirely to the different modes of planting. 


“All I knew about dynamite as used in 
tree planting was what I had read in the 
magazines, and I was merely experiment- 
ing when I planted my trees. But I want 
to say now that if I had 40 orchards to 
plant not a tree would be set out that was 


to save as much as possible of them for | not in a dynamited hole.” 


the uses of industry and the public through 
an active campaign against forest fires. 


BURN WOOD AND SAVE 
COAL 





Evidently Joliet citizens residing near 
West Park may be expecting to be treated 
to a little display of fireworks the next time 
any trees are to be set out in the park. If 
Mr. Butler will do the planting on the 
4th of July it will be unnecessary for the 
boys of that neighborhood to invest any 
money in firecrackers to fittingly celebrate 
the glorious day that typifies our independ- 
ence. 


Please mention American Forestry Magazine when writing advertisers Pe 























CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


MONTHLY LIST FOR MARCH, 1919 © 

(Books and periodicals indexed in the | 

library of the United States Forest Service.) 
FORESTRY AS A WHOLE 


Proceedings and reports of associations, 
officers, etc. 


Iowa state college—Forestry club. The 
Ames forester, vol. 5, 1917. 73 p. il. 
Ames, Ia., 1917. 

New MHaimpshire—Forestry 
Biennial report for the two fiscal years 
ending Aug. 31, 1918. 127 p. pl., map. 
Concord, N. H., 1918. 

Sweden—Forstliche versuchsanstalt. Mit- 
teilungen, heft 15. 320 p. il., maps. 
Stockholm, 1918. 

FOREST AESTHETICS 

Berry, J. B. Trees: their use and abuse. 
19 p. il. Athens, Ga., 1919. (Georgia 
state college of agriculture—Exten- 
sion division. Bulletin 162.) 

FOREST DESCRIPTION 

Les ressources realisables des 

15 p. Paris, Impr. 
3erger-Levrault et cie, 1918. 

Schwab, W. G. The forests of Dickenson 
county, Va. 17 p. pl., map. Charlottes- 
ville, Va., 1917. (Virginia—State for- 
ester. Bulletin 17.) 

FOREST BOTANY 
Kirkwood, J. E. 


forest 


commission. 


Huffel, G. 


forets allemandes. 


The conifers of the north- 
ern Rockies. 61 p. il. Wash., D. C,, 
1918. (U. S—Dept. of the interior— 
3ureau of education. Bulletin, 1917, 
no. 53.) 

FOREST MENSURATION 

Beuzeville, W. A. W. de. The collection 
of forest data and the compilation of 
form factors, volume and _ height 
graphs, etc. 5 p. Sydney, 1917. (New 
South Wales—Forestry commission. 
Bulletin 11.) 

SILVICULTURE 


Planting 

Miller, F. G. 
planting in Idaho. 
Id., 1919. (Idaho—Agricultural 
periment station. Circular 5.) 

Webster, A. D. Seaside planting for shel- 
ter, ornament, and profit. 156 p. pl. 
London, T. Fisher Unwin, Itd., 1918. 

FOREST PROTECTION 


Forest and shade trees for 
4p. il. Moscow, 
ex- 


Insects 

Fagan, Margaret M. The uses of insect 
galls. 22 p. N. Y., 1918. 

Diseases 

American plant pest committee. Report 
on white pine blister rust control, 1918. 
16 p. Boston, Mass., 1919. (Bulle- 
tin 2.) 


Darnell-Smith, G. P. 
3 p. Sydney, 1918. 
—Forestry commission. 


Dry rot in timber. 

(New South Wales 

Bulletin 12.) 

Fire 

Metcalf, Woodbridge. County organiza- 
tion for rural fire control. 23 p. il. 
Berkeley, 1918. (California—Agricul- 
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IGiGAIING CO. 






1337-1339 F STREET,N.W. 
WASHINGTON,D.. 


ENGRAVERS 
DESIGNERS 


AND 


[LLUSTRATORS 


4 COLOR PROCESS WORK 
ELECTROTYPES 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
& SERVICE 


Phone Main 8274 














School of Forestry 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 


Four Year Course, with op- 
portunity to specialize in 
General Forestry, Log- 
ging Engineering, and 
Forest Grazing. 

Forest Ranger Course of 
high school grade, cover- 
ing three years of five 
months each. 


Special Short Course cover- 
ing twelve weeks design- 
ed for those who cannot 
take the time for the 
fuller courses. 


Correspondence Course in 
Lumber and Its Uses. No 
tuition, and otherwise ex- 
penses are the lowest. 

For Further Particulars Address 

Dean, School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 








FISKE 
| FENCE 


Climb proof chain link fencing, 
wrought iron and woven iron 
fence, iron gates, lamp stand- | 
ards, grille work fountains, 
vases, tennis court and poultry 
yard enclosures, stable fittings. 


Catalogue on request. 


J. W. FISKE IRON WORKS 


100-102 Park Place New York City 























45 
tural experiment station. Circular 
202.) 

Washington forest fire association. Elev- 
enth annual report, 1918. 31 p. il. 
Seattle, Wash., 1919. 

FOREST UTILIZATION 
Lumber industry 
Lumbermen’s credit association. Reference 


book, Feb., 1919. Chicago, Ill., 1919. 
Wood-using industries 
Ellmore, W. P. The cultivation of osiers 
and willows. 96 p. pl. London, etc., 
J. M. Dent & Sons, Itd., 1919. 
News print service bureau. Freight rates 
upon news print paper from points of 
production to the larger points of con- 
sumption in the United States and 
Canada. 156 p. N. Y., 1919. 
S.—Dept. of agriculture. The use of 
wood for fuel; compiled by the office 


U. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


ORONO, MAINE 
Maintained by State and Nation 


IHE FORESTRY DEPART- 
MENT offers a four years’ 
undergraduate curriculum, lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry. 
xe KK OK OK 
Opportunities for full techni- 
cal training, and for specializing 
in problems of the Northeastern 
States and Canada. 
*e ee 
John M. Briscoe, 
Professor of Forestry 
Carleton W. Eaton, 
Associate Professor 
xe ke ee 
For catalog and further infor- 
mation, address 


ROBERT J. ALEY, Pres’t, 
Orono, Maine 
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HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


DEPT. OF FORESTRY 
BUSSEY INSTITUTION 








FFERS specialized graduate 

training leading to the de- 
gree of Master of Forestry in the 
following fields : — Silviculture 
and Management, Wood Tech- 
nology, Forest Entomology 
Dendrology, and (in co-opera- 
tion with the Graduate School 
of Business Administration) the 


Lumber Business. 


For further particulars 
address 


RICHARD T. FISHER 


Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 
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New York State 
College of 
Forestry 


Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


NDER-GRADUATE courses in 

Technical Forestry, Paper and 

Pulp Making, Logging and Lum- 
bering, City Forestry, and Forest 
Engineering, all leading to degree of 
Backelor of Science. Special oppor- 
tunities offered for post-graduate 
work leading to degrees of Master of 
Forestry, Master of City Forestry, 
and Doctor of Economics. 

A one-year course of practical 
training at the State Ranger School 
on the College Forest of 1,800 acres 
at Wanakena in the Adirondacks. 

State Forest Camp of three months 
open to any man over 16, held each 
summer on Cranberry Lake. Men 
may attend this Camp for from two 
weeks to the entire summer. 

The State Forest Experiment. Sta- 
tion of 90 acres at Syracuse and an 
excellent forest library offer unusual 
opportunities for research work. 


The 




















propositions. 


Address: P.O. Box 271 





OPPORTUNITY 


THE PROMOTER OF A RAILWAY 
AND DAKOTA IS COMPILING A LIST OF 
PROSPECTIVE RAILROAD SYNDICATE MEMBERS 
For the purpose of establishing a Railway Syndicate whose object will be of 
floating a Railway Company and further developing said projected Railway 
System. The DATA offered free will 
financial and supplies markets are re-established favorable to such construction 
If you find yourself in a position to join such SYNDICATE, we 

predict that the offered DATA will show satisfactory advantages. 


SYSTEM WITHIN MINNESOTA 


be forwarded to applicants when the 


Ottawa, Canada 








of industrial investigations. 40 p. pl. 
Wash., D. C., 1919. (Bulletin 753.) 
AUXILIARY SUBJECTS 

Climatology 

Trimble, Robert E. Colorado climatology. 
64 p. Fort Collins, Colo., 1918. (Colo- 
rado—Agricultural experiment station. 
Bulletin 245.) 

Hydrography 

Switzer, J. A. The larger undeveloped 

Tennessee. 35 p. 
maps, diagrs., tables. Nashville, 1918. 
(Tennessee—Geological survey. Bul- 
letin 20.) 

Erosion 

Eastman, E. E. and Glass, J. S. Soil erosion 
in Iowa. 391 p. il, map. Ames, 1919. 

experiment _ sta- 


water-powers of 


(lowa—Agricultural 
tion. Bulletin 183.) 
PERIODICAL ARTICLES 
Miscellaneous periodicals 
Aerial age, Mar. 3, 1919—The manufacture 
of veneer and plywood, by B. C. Boul- 
ton, p. 1240-1272, 1285. 


American city, town and county edition, | 
Jan., 1919—Memorial trees for our 


soldiers and sailors, p. 11-12. . 


Breeder’s gazette, Mar. 6, 1919.—Live stock | 


on forest ranges, by W. C. Barnes, p. 
529-30. 

3ulletin of the Pan American union, Jan., 
1919.—Palisades 
79-91. 

Colorado highways bulletin, Mar., 1919.— 
Tree planting along concrete highways, 
by S. R. DeBoer, p. 15-16, 20. 

Commonwealth review, University of Ore- 
gon, July, 1918—Reconstruction and 


natural resources, by B. Mackaye, p. | 


18-51; First steps for bringing into use 
the idle lands of Oregon, by T. T. 


Munger, p. 52-62; Continuous forest 


production in the Pacific northwest, by | 


B. P. Kirkland, p. 63-78. 

Geographical review, Feb., 1919—The 
southern longleaf pine belt, by F. V. 
Emerson, p. 81-90. 


Journal of industrial and engineering chem- | 


istry, Mar., 1919—The recovery of 
waste paraffined paper by extraction 
with volatile solvens, by O. Kress and 
L. F. Hawley, p. 227-9. 

Monthly bulletin, Ohio agricultural experi- 
ment station, Feb., 1919—Tree memor- 


ials for fallen heroes, by E. Secrest, p. | 
| Paper, Feb. 12, 1919—The American aspen 


52-4. 
Monthly bulletin, Ohio agricultural experi- 


interstate park, p. | 


ment station, Mar., 1919—Tamarack 
for fence posts, by J. J. Crumley, p. 
83-5. 


| Official U. S. bulletin, Mar. 10, 1919—New 


gas mask absorbent from wood, p. 17. 
Outing magazine, Jan., 1919.—Bringing in 
the breeds, by J. L. Cobbs, p. 177-80. 
Resources of Tennessee, Jan., 1919.—For- 
ests, gullies and reconstruction, by R. 

S. Maddox, p. 23-31. 

Scientific American, Jan. 4, 1919.—-Molded 
airplane propellers, p. 11. 

Scientific American supplement, Jan. 25, 
1919.—How matches are made, p. 56-7. 

U. S.—Dept. of agriculture. Monthly crop 
reporter, Mar., 1919.—Farm firewood 
crop, p. 32. 

Trade journals and consular reports 

American lumberman, Mar. 8, 1919—Cheap 
wood silo for Arkansas, p. 40; Fac- 
tors affecting the fluctuations of lum- 
ber prices, by H. Hoyt, p. 46. 

American lumberman, Mar. 15, 1919.—Phy- 
sical characteristics of jarrah, p. 35; 
The real status of the Loyal legion, by 
J. J. Donovan, p. 41; Work of 10th and 
20th engineers (forest) in France, by 
I. R. Barns, p. 48-9; Economic use of 
wood refuse as fuel by C. M. Garland, 
p. 70; Wooden gutters, by R. S. Whit- 
ing, p. 71. 

Canada lumberman, Mar. 1, 1919.—Getting 
more lumber from tapered logs, p. 62. 

Canada lumberman, Mar. 15, 1919.—Why 
lumber output fell during past year, p. 
28-35; B. C. owns half of Canada’s 
timber, by R. D. Craig, p. 36. 

Hardwood record, Mar. 10, 1919.—The uses 
of birch veneer, p. 23; Very small saw- 
milling, by J. B. Woods, p. 30, i-j. 


| Lumber, Feb. 24, 1919—Walnut important 


factor in great war program, by H. 
Hoyt, p. 10. 

Lumber, Mar. 10, 1919—What England 
needs in the way of timber, by J. Y. 
Dunlop, p. 9-10. 

Lumber, Mar. 17, 1919.—Piling for the army 
in France, by J. B. Woods, p. 9-10. 
Lumber trade journal, Mar. 15, 1919.—The 
lumberman’s attitude toward forestry, 

by H. T. Kendall, p. 22. 

Municipal journal, Jan. 25, 1919.—Water- 

works operation reservoir maintenance, 


p. 65-7. 


cellulose, by V. Litchauer, p. 46, 48, 
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FORESTERS ATTENTION Forestry at 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will gladly print free of charge in this lumn University of 


advertisements of foresters, lumbermen and woodsmen, discharged or about 


‘ - qe e 48 ° e 
to be discharged from military service, who want positions, or of persons Michigan 


having employment to offer such foresters, lumbermen or woods1 


= — Ann Arbor, Michigan 











POSITIONS WANTED | ence in city forestry, tree surgery and landscape ~ 
2 : ss : work. Forester for the North Shore Park Dis FOUR-YEAR, undergraduate 
FOREST ENGINEER, 80 years of age; married; | trict of Chicago. City forestry and landscape course that prepares for the 
eight (8) years experience in South and North- — peons. ae bie be — y ee ; {F t - Il it 
east, in field and administration, desires to ae ee ee, ee See practice © oN ee 
Address Box 600, Care American Forestry he d f 
make a change. References upon request. Ad- Magazine, Washington, D. C (1-3) branches and leads to the degree o 
dress Box No. 510 Care American Forestry 

Magazine, Washington, D. C. a gah BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 

en _ YOUNG MAN recently Sibar from the U. S. IN FORESTRY 

¥ : Navy, wants employment with wholesale lum- 
POSITION wanted by technically trained For- ber manufacturer; college graduate; five year's i ‘ 
ester. Have had fourteen years experience experience in nursery business; can furnish Opportunity is offered for grad- 
along forestry lines, over five years on the best of references. Address Box 675, Care  Soeill he d f 
National Forests in timber sale, silvicultural American Forestry Magazine, Washington, uate wor eading to the degree o 
and administrative work; three years experi- B.C. (1-3) Master of Science in Forestry. 








The course is designed to give a 


50; Poplar soda pulp; commercial | rules, p. 26C-33; Southern Europe broad, well-balanced training in the 

yields of pulps from aspen and other | offers splendid market for American fundamental sciences as well as in 

poplars, by H. E. Surface, p. 50, 52; hardwoods, by N. C. Brown, p. 36. technical Forestry, and has, conse- 

Literature of the paper industry, by M. Timber trades journal, Feb. 8, 1919.—The | 

Hubbard, p 54-80; cole pie A timbers Ne India by A. L. Howard, p. quel, wer useful ” poneaes" — 
. foe ee | ex ae ? gaged in a variety of occupations. 

of paper, by S. D. Wells, p. 150, 152-3; | 197-9, 237; Famous trees, by H. J. 


This school of Forestry was estab- 
lished in 1903 and has a large body 
of alumni engaged in Forestry work. 


Elwes, p. 204. . 
Timber trades journal, Feb. 15, 1919.—The 


Alcohol from waste sulphite liquor, by 
V. K. Krieble, p. 153, 156, 158, 160, 162; 
More uses for paper pulp, p. 162; Ni- state housing scheme of Great Britain, 
trating of wood pulp cellulose, by S. 249; The U. S. national forests and . ; : 
D. Wells and V. P. Edwardes, p. 180, | the public welfare, by H. A. Smith, p. Complete information and list 
182, 184-5; Report of the Committee | of alumni, address 


on bibliography, by H. E. Surface, p. ‘-FILIBERT ROTH 


For announcement giving 


270; Supply and consumption of tim- 


ber in Germany, p. 270 



































| 

| 

| 
206, 208, 210; Papermaking in Russia, | Timber trades journal, Feb. 22, 1919.-— | 
by J. Perry, p. 210, 212. Afforestation, by J. H. Quail, p. 283. 

Paper, Feb. 26, 1919.—Vegetable fibers used | U. S. commerce report, Mar. 4, 1919—Lum- 
in papermaking, by F. C. Clark, p. 12- | ber shortage in Italy, by D. F. Wilber, | 
14; Where some of the wood waste | p. 1007. Yale School of 
goes, p. 15; Woodpulp production in | U. S. commerce report, Mar. 10, 1919.— | 
1917-1918, p. 25. | Eight months shipbuilding in the U. | Forestry 

Paper, Mar. 5, 1919.—Forest products sta- S... pe E07. | 
tistics, pulp and paper edition, U. S. | U. S. commerce report, Mar. 11, 1919-- | $ "7°" : 

Central bureau of planning and sta- Swedish wood-pulp market, p. 1146. Established in 1900 
tistics, p. 11-14; Tonnage explained, | U. S. commerce report, Mar. 12, 1919.—The | 

p. 39; For the preservation of forests; | lumber situation in New Brunswick, | A Graduate Department of Yale 
N. C. forestry association, p. 40. by H. S. Culver, p. 1177 University 

Paper mill, Feb. 22, 1919.—Raw materials | Veneers, Mar., 1919—Seaplane of gum | The two years technical course pre- 
needed by French paper mills, by A. panel construction, by W. H. Rohr, p. pares for the general practice of for- 
Janot, p. 10, 12. 14-15; The technology of veneer cut- estry and leads to the degree of 

Paper trade journal, Mar. 6, 1919.—Canada ting, by J. C. Taylor, p. 21-2. Master of Forestry. 
making big progress in pulp and paper | Wood turning, Mar., 1919—Wooden toy Special opportunities in all branches 
industry, p. 16, 24; Production and business in Great Britain, p. 6-7; Cloth of forestry for 
shipment of paper in U. S. A. for 1918, made of wood, p. 10 Advanced and Research Work. 
p. 32, 34. Forest journals For students planning to engage 

Pioneer western lumberman, Mar. 1, 1919. | American forestry, Mar., 1919. in forestry or lumbering in the 
—By-products of yellow pine; South- casualties of our allies, by P. S. Rids- Tropics, particularly tropical Amer- 

pie Rae oa a ica, a course is offered in 
ern pine association, p. 11. dale, p. 899-906; Thunder mountain, by : 

Pulp and paper magazine, Feb. 20, 1919.-- H. S. Graves, p. 907-11; Kiln drying ‘iia oe — tal 
The manufac ‘ ak for vehicles, p. 911; Memorial trees umbermen and others desiring in- 
The m anufacture of book papers from . - ’ C , = ) — swetian te souahh whine aan Os 
wood fibers, by A. O. Bowness, p. oon. bg Mogg anc nage p. pete ar yo 
195-9. : In the furrows of freedom, 

P Special Students. 

Pulp and paper magazine, Feb. 27, 1919.— by C. L. Pack, p. 918-22; P. W. Ayres p ; : 
wg. | oneal by E. S re" ideas af ta Aatbiilbien A field course of eight weeks in the 
Soda pulp manufacture, by E. Suter- elected president « e Appi comment in eeaielis tae Gena 
meister, p. 215-18. mountain club, p. 922; Fencing ma- prepared for, or who do not wish 

Railway review, Mar. 1, 1919.—Increasing terials from forests, by H. Maxwell, to take the technical courses. 
use of zinc chloride in treating ties, p. 923-30; The waterfowl, by A. A. Al- ; 

323-4. len, p. 931-6; Various parasitic plants; For further information and cata- 

: } 1 t M 8 1919 ith 1 st > by R. W. Shufeldt | logue, address: The Director of the 

Sout nern umberman, Mar. . — with an ow! story, Dy K. = a School of Forestrv, New Haven, Con- 
American hardwood manufacturers’ p. 937-41; Crater Lake shell hole, p.  Ranawnce U. S. A. 
association announces new inspection 941; New England forestry congress, 
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DEPARTMENT OF 


FORESTRY 


The Pennsylvania 
State College 


PROFESSIONAL course in 

Forestry, covering four years 

of college work, leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 
Thorough and practical training for 
Government, State, Municipal and 
private forestry. 
Four months are spent in camp in 
the woods in forest work. 
Graduates who wish to specialize 
along particular lines are admitted 
to the “graduate forest schools” as 
candidates for the degree of Master 
of Forestry on the successful com- 
pletion of one year’s work. 








For further information address 
Department of Forestry 


Pennsylvania State College 








State College, Pa. 














Forest Engineering 
Summer School 


University of Georgia 
ATHENS, GEORGIA 
Eight-weeks Summer Camp on 
large lumbering and milling oper- 
ation in North Georgia. Field 
training in Surveying, Timber 
Estimating, Logging Engineer- 


FORESTRY 


AMERICAN 


| lions, p. 954; Woodlot may insure safe 


water, p. 954. 


| Australian forestry journal, Jan. 10, 1919— | 


| Trees on watersheds, p. 4, 15; The im- 
| portance of the wood pulp industry to 
Australian forests, by N. W. Jolly, p. 
9; Forest fires; causes and cures, p. 
12-14; Ornamental trees: 1. “Black 
bean” or “Moreton bay chestnut,” p. 
14, 17, 19; Treatment of indigenous 
Mackay, p. 19-20; 
Queensland; white 


hardwoods, by H. 
Forest trees of 
beech, p. 25-7. 

Canadian forestry journal, Feb., 1919.— 
Australia steals a march on Canada, 
by H. R. MacMillan, p. 51-3; An im- 
perial forest policy, by J. S. Maxwell, 
p. 56-8; The making of a spruce tree, 
by C. D. Howe, p. 59-60; The miracle 
of Gascony’s pine, by J. B. White, p. 
61-2; The state’s duty in managing 
forests, by E. A. Smith, p. 66-7; The 
tree-soldiers of France, by B. Moore, 
p. 68-9; The day after tomorrow, by 
R. Black, p. 74-6; World demand 
shortens life of our forests, by F. J. 
Campbell, p. 79-80; A year of propa- 
ganda; the Canadian forestry associa- 
tion’s enterprises during 1918, p. 82-90. 

Forest leaves, Feb., 1919 —Shall we prevent 
forest fires or merely control them, p. 
2-4; Report of committee of state 
grange as to forests, by G. Pinchot, 
p. 4-6; Some facts in the life of a 
cupper beech tree, by J. T. Rothrock, 
p. 6-7; The forest goes out when the 
railroad comes in, by J. T. Rothrock, 
p. 7-8; Planting Roosevelt trees, p. 12- 
13; Pennsylvania forest fires in 1918, 
by G. H. Wirt, p. 13-14. 

Hawaiian forester and agriculturist, Jan, 
1919.—Eucalyptus plantation, by C. S. 
Judd, p. 20-4. 

Indian forester, Dec., 1918—The rosin and 
turpentine factory, Jallo, Punjab, by 
A. J. Gibson, p. 539-50; Note on opera- 
tions in bamboo flowered areas in 
Katha division, by H. R. Blanford, p. 
550-60; Sal nurseries in Gorakhpur, 





ing, Lumber Grading, Milling. 
Special vocational courses 
for rehabilitated soldiers. 
Exceptional opportunity to pre- 
pare for healthful, pleasant, lucra- 


(Special announcement sent upon 
request.) 








p. 942-3; Reorganization in Massa- 
chusetts, p. 943-4; Idaho for more na- 
tional forests, p. 944; “Biddy,” an origi- 
nal bird, by C. G. Abbott, p. 945-6; Re- 
search work in reconstruction, p. 946; 
Forest research, in the war and after, 
by E. H. Clapp, p. 947-50; American | 
lumber for Norway, p. 950; What 
“they say,” p. 951; Canadian depart- | 
ment, by E. Wilson, p. 952-3; National | 
forests furnish recreation worth mil- | 


| 
| 
tive employment in the open. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


by S. Howard, p. 560-70; Cause of the 
spike disease in sandal, by C. E. C. 
Fischer, p. 570-5; A new species of 
Hopea, by R. S. Hole, p. 575-6; Forest 
insect conditions in India, by C. F. C. 
3eeson, p. 581-91. 

Indian forester, Jan., 1919—Conversion of 
blue pine forest to deodar in the 
Bashahr division of the Punjab, by H. 
M. Glover, p. 1-3; The effect of jhum- 
ing on sal, by A. N. Grieve, p. 3-6; 
A plea for teak taungas, p. 6-10; For- 
est insect conditions in Gorakhpur 
division, by C. F. C. Beeson, p. 10-15; 
The effect of thinnings on a young teak 
plantation, by J. D. Clifford, p. 16-18; 
A useful wood-splitting machine, by 
Bradley, p. 18-21; The use of atlas 
preservative to kill trees, by A. J. S. 
Butterwick, p. 22-25; Afforestation in 
the United Provinces, by E. Benskin, 


| 
| 
| 


Journal forestier suisse, Jan., 








p. 30-9; The forestry museum, Ran- 
goon, p. 39-44; A new use for the gum 
of Butea frondosa, p. 45-7. 

1919.—Sur 
les degats causes par le nemate de 
l’epicea dans les forets suisses, by H. 
Badoux, p. 1-8; Le danger d’extension 
des degats d’insects dans les forets du 
Pare national de l’Engadine, by A. 
Rarbey, p. 21-3. 

Journal of forestry, Jan., 1919.—Mahogany 
and some of its substitutes, by S. J. 
Record, p. 1-8; Some biological and 
economic aspects of the chaparral, by 
E. N. Munns, p. 9-14; The relation of 
gray birch to the regeneration of white 
pine, by J. W. Toumey, p. 15-20; The 
influence of thinning on western hem- 
lock and grand fir infected with 
Echinodontium tinctorum, by J. R. 
Weir, p. 21-35; Appraisal of fire dam- 
age to immature timber for statisti- 
cal purposes, by F. G. Clark, p. 36-8; 
Bear clover, by J. A. Mitchell, p. 39- 
43; State forest notes and legislation, 
p. 44-6; Commercial forest planting, p. 
95-6; Forest research in France, by 
B. Moore, p. 96-7; Pisgah national 
game preserve, p. 97-8; Timber sales 
on the southern Appalachian forests, 
by F. W. Reed, p. 98-9; Red-belt in- 
jury in Montana forests, p. 99-100; A 
new forest for the Yale school of for- 
estry, p. 100-1; Germination of yellow 
poplar seed, by L. J. Young, p. 101. 

Journal of forestry, Feb., 1919—Private 
forestry, by H. S. Graves, p. 113-21; 
Roosevelt’s part in forestry, by G. Pin- 
chot, p. 122-24; The war and the lum- 
ber industry, by R. C. Bryant, p. 125- 
34; Marketing timber from farm wood- 
lands, by F. W. Besley, p. 135-43; 
Women in southern lumbering opera- 
tions, by E. N. Munns, p. 144-9; The 
national forests; the last free hunting 
grounds of the nation, by A. Leopold, 
p. 150-53; The structure and use of the 
Parana pine forests of Brazil, by H. 
N. Whitford, p. 154-8; Some causes 
of confusion in plant names, by A. 
Chase, p. 159-62; Economic aspects of 
the wood-fuel campaign, A. F. Hawes, 

Some remarks on_ State 
forestry policy, by A. S. Hosmer, 
p. 168-72; Planting in relation to 
the future of national forests, by 
F. R. Johnson, p. 173-7; The timber 
census in the northeastern states, by 
A. B. Recknagel, p. 178-9; Is public 
purchase of private timberlands the 
only solution, p. 192-7; A turning point 
in New York, by A. B. Recknagel, p. 
199-201, 203-4. 

Revue des eaux et forets, Feb. 1, 1919.— 
Chronique suisse, by A. Barbey, p. 21- 
4; L’importance strategique des forets 
et la guerre, by J. Demorlaine, p. 25-30; 
Les meilleures essences de boisement 
dans la region du centre, by L. Chan- 
cerel, p. 31-3. 


p. 153-7; 
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WHETHER you build or 

whether you buy, 
whether you rent to others 
or from others, AMERICAN 
ForEstRY MAGAZINE is 
eager to serve you. Write 
us regarding your Real Es- 
tate problems. We may be 
able to offer some practical 
suggestions. 


REAL ESTATE EDITOR 
American Forestry Magazine 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Long Island Real Estate 


WILLIAM H. WINTERS 
299 Madison Avenue New York City 
Or Westhampton Beach, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRE PROPERTIES 


Estates, Acreage Farms, Water 





Frontage 
Some Unusually Low Priced Properties 
“Far From the Madding Crowd” 


G. F. ARCHER 
No. 10 E 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 





Along the South Shore 
Attractive Properties for Sale or Rent 


BABYLON 224 vicinity WEST ISLIP 


EXCLUSIVE OFFERING 
Large Water Front Estates with Com. 
modious Houses, Spacious Grounds. 
Furnished or Unfurnished Houses to 
Rent for Season or Year. 


JEREMIAH ROBBINS 


Telephone Babylon 22 
BABYLON LONG ISLAND 


WEAVER BROS. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Investments, Loans, Property 
Management, Fire Insurance, Etc. 
735 15th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
Reference: Riggs National Bank 


FARMS 


Dairy, grain, fruit, poultry. Hilltops, lake 
shores, ocean fronts. Stock, tools and 
crops often included to settle quickly. 
Write nearest office for complete Illus- 
trated Catalogue of bargains in many 
States. 


E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY 
Dept. 2717 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicage 
Omaha 

















‘THE readers of AMERICAN FoRESTRY 

MAGAZINE are—fully 90% of them— 
owners of their own homes. Not only is 
their potential buying power large, but they 
possess judgment, taste, discrimination and 
appreciation—qualities needed in the wise 
selection of properties, educational institu- 
tions, books, publications, utilities, luxuries, 
conveniences, investments, paintings, jewels, 
curios, museum, specimens, pets, livestock. 
automobiles, etc. 


REAL ESTATE EDITOR ~ 
American Forestry Magazine 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


AIM 4 
eeneretnttht to, 
Ati ihe bv, 


XCEPTIONAL op- % 

portunity to pur- & 

chase or lease special 
and preferred shore fronts and coun- 
try estates. Exclusive listings. 


RAYMOND B. THOMPSON 


Smith Building GREENWICH, CONN, 
Tel. 866 Greenwich 


STUCCO EDEL / 


2 
3 
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Timber Estimates and Maps 


Forest Management and Protection 
Improvement Cuttings, Planting 


Boundary Surveys. 


COOLIDGE & CARLISLE 
Consulting Foresters 


BANGOR, - . 

















TO EVERY reader of 

AMERICAN FORESTRY 
MaGAZINE who mentions 
this publication in writing 
to advertisers, we shall be 
happy to send a copy of a 
bulletin issued by the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association 

entitled, 





“Selecting Shade Trees” 


American Forestry Magazine 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Country Estates and Homes 





Along the Hudson 
Along the Sound 
Among the Hills 


Mieitieden & Co. 


Real Estate Broker 
7 East 42nd St. NEW YORE 








ALONG THE SOUND 


Chas Field Griffen & Co. 


11 East 42nd St. NEW YORE 
Murray Hill 6441 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


Long Island, Westchester County, Nearby 
Connecticut, Morristown, New Jersey 





We Specialize in These Sections 


PEASE & ELLIMAN 


340 Madison Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





WANTED—By a member of the 
American Forestry Association a 
tract of about one thousand acres in 
New York State within 150 or 200 
miles of Buffalo for hunting, fishing 
and vacation purposes. Valuable 
timber not essential—cut-over land 
preferred. Address “Member,” in 
care of American Forestry Magazine, 
Washington, D. C. 


MOUNT KISCO 


Farms and Country Estates 





Midst the hills and lakes of Weschester 
County 


JOSEPH E. MERRIAM 


MOUNT KISCO, N. Y. 
Telephone Nos. 500 and 603 


Please Mention AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE When Writing Advertisers 
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pLant TREES American Forestry Association 


PROTECT FORESTS 
USE. FORESTS 1410 H STREET N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I hereby accept membership in The American 



































Forestry Association and enclose check for $ 
NOTE—American Forestry M i a hand ly printed and illustrated monthly, is sent to 
all pt $1.00 bers, or without membership the subscription price is $3.00 a year. 
CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP 
Subscribing Membership $ 3.00 
Contributing ‘ i : ; ; ; , 10.00 
Sustaining “ : : ; Peas" : ‘ : : ; 25.00 
Life - : ‘ : . : ; : ‘ : : ‘ 100.00 
Patron - 2 : ; " : : : ‘ ‘ 1000.00 
Annual Membership, without Magazine . : : . : : ; 1.00 
Canadian Postage 25c extra; Foreign Postage, 50c extra. 
($2.00 of the fee is for AMERICAN FORESTRY.) 
I, << <_<... sapcrintcsuteteaidlicgtibcrdbieas At eaniaide akan tah 
Street 
This is the only Popular 
National Magazine de- City. 
voted to trees and forests 
and the use of wood. PLANT MEMORIAL TREES 





PLANT MEMORIAL TREES FOR OUR HEROIC DEAD 


















SPECIAL OFFER TO MEMBERS ONLY 


One of the following described books will be presented free of charge to any member of the 
American Forestry Association who secures ONE NEW subscribing member: 
No. 1—Field Book of American Trees and Shrubs, 465 pages, 275 illustrations of trees, leaves, 
blossoms, fruits, seeds, area of growth, etc. 
No. 2—Field Book of Wild Birds and Their Music, 262 pages, 38 colored and 15 other full-page 
illustrations. 
No. 3—Field Book of American Wild Flowers, 587 pages, 24 colored plates and 215 full-page 
illustrations. 


FILL OUT THIS BLANK 


I present for Subscribing Membership in the 
including American Forestry Magazine, and enclose $3.00 for the 1919 fee— 
















Name 


Send Book = 
Address Sa nT City 


$2.00 of above fee is for AMERICAN FORESTRY for One Year. 








Address......... 








to Name 



















AMERICAN FORESTRY is published monthly by the American Forestry Association. 
Subscription price without membership, three dollars per year; single copies, twenty-five cents. 
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